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“Oh Daddy, I was heartbroken 


when I thought you couldn’t be here!” 


Saving the day is old hat at American Airlines. What’s more, you’ll enjoy perfect care all the 
No matter how far away you are, you don’t way because American’s Stewardesses are metic- 


have to pass up important personal occasions. — ulously trained at the only Stewardess College in 
American's famous Royal Coachman Jet serv- — the world to keep you feeling at home. 

ice can fly you nonstop from Los Ange to So call American first. We offer 1200 American 

Boston in just 5 hours and 15 minutes and the fare Airlines flights a day covering 77 major U. S. ‘ 

isonly $122.75 plus tax. Thesameservicenonstop — citic To make vour reservations, see your 

from Dallas to New York takes only 3 hours and lravel Agent or call American Airlines... first 

10 minutes and the fare 3 just $73.55 plus tax. choke f experienced travelers. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ¢ America's Leading Airline 





No other golf ball can hold a candle to the New 
DISTANCE DOT"! It’s the brightest, whitest ball 
that ever boomed down a fairway. Discover what real dis- 
tance can do for your game! New DISTANCE DOTS are sold 
through golf professionals only and are unconditionally guar- 
anteed. DISTANCE DOTS are now available in Canada, too. 


4 sets the pace in sports 
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No Freedom from Religion 
Sir: 

When Richard Nixon said that religion 
could be a legitimate issue in the campaign 
if one of the presidential candidates “had no 
religious belief,” it evidently slipped his mind 
that the Constitution of the U.S. nowhere 
disqualifies an atheist or an agnostic from 
holding office. 

CHALMERS S. MURRAY 
Edisto Island, S.C. 


Sir: 
It seems that we have freedom of religion 
in the U.S. but not freedom from religion. 


CARMEN C. CALESCIBETTA 
Syracuse 


Sir: 

The current rhubarb over religion rela- 
tive to the presidency reminds one that most 
of the discord and turmoil and inhumanity 
among humans originates with religious peo- 
ple. On the average, the skeptical and the 
pious seem equally to have failed to emerge 
from their primitive caves; as to human 
qualities, there seems to be but little choice 
between them, 

Frep N. KERWIN 
Grand Rapids 
Sir: 

The more I read of Americans, the more 
I am convinced that George Bernard Shaw 
was right, when he said: “The Americans 
are the only nation to leap from barbarism 

- to decadence without becoming civilized.” 
Today the great Statue of Liberty is just 
a mockery because you are undoubtedly 
the most bigoted, narrow-minded and sadis- 
tic race in the world, both in your intolerant 
and unjust attitude toward the colored race 
in your midst, and your intolerance toward 
any religion except the one you think is 
right—self-worship. 

AILEEN CONNOLLY 
Dublin 


"Unpack" 
Sir: 

Thank goodness for your April 18 article, 
“The Defeat of the Happy Warrior.” It’s 
about time someone dispelled the popular 
belief that Governor Smith's Roman Cathol- 
icism alone caused his defeat. I agree whole- 
heartedly that no Democrat, Franklin D, 
Roosevelt included, could have won over 
Hoover. The Republican Party at the time 
was riding the crest of the prosperity wave 
which would have swamped any opposition. 

RALPH WATERS 
Floral Park, N.Y 
Sir: 

When Alfred E. Smith acknowledged his 
defeat for the presidency in 1928, he imme- 
diately, so the story goes, cracked that he 
would send the Pope a cable: “Unpack.” 

Mrs. RicHarD MANAHAN 
Rochester, Minn, 


Says Emily Smith Warner, daughter 
of Al Smith, who campaigned with 
him in '28; “I know that when I used 
to ask him whether certain quotes 
were correctly attributed to him, he’d 
say, ‘How was it received?’ I'd say, 
‘Oh, wonderfully.’ He’d say, ‘Then I 
said it.’ Whether he said this one or 
not, he probably would have claimed 
it.—Eb. 


2 Mena, 1000 


TIME |s published week! 


Grading in Alaska 


Sir: 

The May 2 article “Upgrading in Alaska” 
presents a very inaccurate picture of the 
University of Alaska and does us a great 
disservice. | am sorry that your writer sac- 
rificed factual information for sensational 
statements. 

Ernest N. Patty 
President 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


Sir: 

President Patty may feel that beards, Levi's 
and mukluks are out of place here, but here 
are a few of the unquashed beard wearers 





Chuck Deehr 


on campus. Civilization, with its group con- 
formity, has not taken over this campus 
yet, and we are neither shaving nor going 
to Point Barrow. 

EUGENE M. WeEscotTrT 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


Sir: 

Besides watching Maverick, the boys spend 
the long 30-below-zero nights dreaming up 
tall tales to intrigue the tourists, come sum- 
mer, Choice tales of yesteryear, apparently 
now out of circulation, related how much 
we relished ice worms for breakfast, how we 
mined gold with aureal (aurora borealis) 
energy, and how our engineering students 
built the Klon Dike. 

One of my own stories, vintage of °35: 
here we use “Eskimo 7,” numerical value 
3.0000, somewhat smaller than elsewhere be- 
cause of cold-weather contraction. 

WrtiiaM R. CAsHEN (class of '37) 

Professor of Mathematics 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


The Execution 
Sir 

It is certainly an incredible sign of the 
times when such value is placed on the life 
of one such person as Chessman. The hue 
and cry that has blasted up over the fate 
of one who is little more than a mad dog, 
by nations all over the world whose all too 
recent pasts produced no protest over the 
torture and imprisonment of hundreds of 
thousands of innocents—leaves one pretty 
disgusted at the state of affairs. Has sensa- 
tionalism so completely taken over in the 
world that we have so quickly forgotten 
the hateful, drawn-out agonies of the Jews 
in Europe or the blacks in Africa and can 
get so excited over one despicable criminal ? 

ELISE SWARTZ 

Albany, N.Y. 


Bd TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago, | * and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A, 





Sir: 

Nothing since the end of World War II 
has smeared the U.S.’s name more ‘than 
Chessman’s twelve-year-delayed execution. 

V. E. RaGONESI 
Valletta, Malta 


The Full Nelson 
Sir: 

Re your May 2 story on Mary Todhunter 
Clark Rockefeller’s success in getting a con- 
tribution for Wellesley’s fund-raising cam- 
paign from husband Governor Nelson Rock- 
efeller: we are an illustrious, independent 
school educating kids aged 4-17, one-third 
on scholarship, all colors and creeds. We 
are busily engaged in raising $2,000,000 for 
a desperately needed new school. We love 
Tod, and submit our bid: 


Dear Tod, we like your savoir-faire 
Direct and deft and debonair 

No pitch, no plaques, no benefits, 

No Ladies’ Aid, no worker kits. 
Halj-Nelson tactics aren't your dish 
You twist your ring and state your wish, 
The genie hears; Voila, a champ. 

The oil doth pour from Nelson's lamp! 


And so, dear Tod, we ask you please 
To join the ranks of our trustees, 
So you can use the wifely bite 
Which leads to Nelson’s Kindly Light. 
E. M. Ray 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago 


Fee Vee 
Sir: 

The article in the issue of April 25 con- 
cerning pay television has finally evoked 
from me a comment. There is no such animal 
as “free” television. The differences of opin- 
ion will be resolved if Americans are asked 
to choose not between “free” and “pay-as- 
you-watch” television, but between sponsors 
paying and the public paying directly. 

H. JACKSON DoRNEY 


Miami 
A Question of Stature 
Sir: 
Your Press editor refers to Harry F. 


Reutlinger of the Chicago American as a 
“middle-sized (5 ft. 6 in.) man,” while your 
Music editor says that Pianist Shura Cherkas- 
sky is “short (5 ft. 6 in.).” 

How come this conflict of definition? Is 
the Press editor a middle-sized, 5-ft. 6-in. 
man? Or is the Music editor a six-footer 
who looks down on short, 5-ft. 6-in, people? 

Betty RADMACHER 
Linn, Mo. 


Q Time’s 5-ft. 8-in. Senior Editor for 
Music feels that 5 ft. 6 in. is short; 
Time’s 6-ft. 4-in. Senior Editor for 
Press, whose wife is 5 ft., feels that 5 ft. 
6 in. is *middle-sized.”—Eb. 








SIR: 

REUTLING'S CHALLENGING 
MANAGING EDITOR (SUNDAY) IS NO PASTURE, 
BUT WILL DEMAND SAME ENERGY AND VERVE 
THAT HAVE LONG MADE HIM A TOP NEWSMAN, 

E. P. DOYLE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


NEW POST AS 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 
CHICAGO 


Ladies & Palettes 
Sir: 

Your May 2 article on and pictures of 
Artists Frankenthaler, Hartigan and Mitchell 
are the straws that finally cracked my aching 
back. No one would pay money to hear a 
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A Word to pay 
tho Wise: “They ECONOMIZE!” “primitive” violinist Writers who have neve! 
learned the basic rules of syntax and spelling 
are published only as a joke. Why, then, 
should painters who have never mastered 
FLO the simplest techniques of pictorial represen- 
RS tf El M tation be given so muc h attention? 
FRANK KASTNER 
Philadelphia 


a CULO -_Shoes | Advice & Consent 
) 


Sir 

Adam Clayton Powell couldn't have de 
scribed himself more aptly than as “an I- 
ritant” [May 2]. He has succeeded in ir- 
ritating many people, including myself, into 
a reconsideration of the Southern racial 
viewpoint. The fears of many Southerners 
become much less than absurd when one 
reads of the exploits of this bullying, anti 
white opportunist. In my opinion, he has 
set the cause of the Negro back considerably 

JAMES MAHER JR. 



































Floral Park, N.Y 


Sir 
As regards the item concerning me: 
1) Never been called “Big Daddy” by 
anyone 
>) Government did not prosecute “hap- 
hazardly"—they tried viciously but had no 
case. 
2) I never said, quote, “I am not a Negro.” 
4) My mother, Mattie Schaefer, never 
attempted in the famous Philadelphia 
; Schaefer suit to preve her relationship te 
Colonel Schaefer 
<s) I never bought “expensive” clothes 
No suit cost more than 575, and most 0 
Economy to Florsheim means epee penyied Sosa Devete®: Se 
Quality—shoes built better, 6) I do not “tack on the Powell Amend 
ment at every opportunity,” see the Con 











to wes or. ¢ . . ‘ - ; 
ir longe r, and cost less by the gressional Record 

month and by the mile! The 7) Wow!—‘“the most unpopular man i 
Fiorshei erm | E a Congress.” 

: im se-Seas Ss ’ "ne 

‘ Phree Season” Shoes 8) No “small-bore eyes” in the drama ¢ 

are typical—lighter, softer, desegregation, The quote used was only i 
more flexible— . i connection with lawmaking. 

‘ but built to live a 9) The “capacity to become a worth 
triple life—from Spring through leader” —am always ready to listen to advic 
Sum ie . . Many thanks for everything 
: mer—and right into Fall! : : 

© Apa C, PoweELL 


Bayamon, P.R. 


Letters to the Editor should be jressed to TIME 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20,1 
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PICTURED LEFT TO RIGHT—TENTH, HALF-GALLON, FIFTH, GALLON, HALF-PINT, MINIATURE, QUART 


Portrait of a First Family in Scotch 


Hhallantines 


The more you know about the preference for Ballantine’s 
Scotch, the more you will understand why this superb 
whisky is offered in such an array—the first Scotch to be 
available as a family of seven sizes.* 

The wishes of our on-the-move friends are met in the 
compact Ballantine’s Miniature, Half-pint and Tenth. 


hospitality hallmark in homes and bars for over a century. 
More lavish, although designed for the same purpose, is 
the bountiful Quart. 

The noble Half-gallon and Gallon-sized Ballantine’s 
have livened some of the world’s great parties and recep- 
tions. So choose your favorite measure of this illustrious 


an The famous book-square Fifth has been a brand. 
At 
Ltrs, « : ‘ 
ATS. The more you know about Scotch, the more you like Ballantine’s. 
p i ¥ u *In those areas where the sale of such sizes is permitted, 


“O81 Brands, Ine 





RCA REPORTS TO YOU: 


NEW ELECTRONIC “BRAIN” CELLS 


Basic building block for 
compact, electronic “thought 
savers” will serve you 

in your office, in defense — 
someday, in your home 





Today, science not only is working on labor-saving 
devices—but on thought-saving devices as well. 

These “thought savers” are electronic computers 
—wonder-workers that free us from tedious mental 
work and are capable of astoundingly rapid compu- 
tations, Naturally, the more compact these computers 
can be made, the more applications they can have. 
Not only in industry, defense and research—but in 
the office and ultimately in the home. 

A big advance has recently been made by RCA 
research towards making these “thought savers” 
smaller than ever before, for broader than ever use. 

Take, for example, the new “logic” circuit which 
actually fits in the eye of a needle. It is a new 
computer component developed by RCA. 


Needle’s eye holds electronic “brain” cells 





clement can be contained in the eye of an ordinary sewing needle. 


FIT IN THE EYE OF A NEEDLE 


Today, the electronic functions of this micro- 
miniature device require a whole fistful of wires, 
resistors, transistors and condensers. 

These tiny but precisely made units will calculate, 
sort, “remember,” and will control the flow of 
information in tomorrow’s computers. Yet they are 
so small that 100,000,000 of them will fit into one 
cubic foot! 

In an RCA research project sponsored by the Air 
Force, the unique “packing density’? thus achieved 


will make possible electronic guidance and naviga- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


tion devices which otherwise would be too large to 


fit—much less fy—in an aircraft or missile 


This extreme reduction in size may mean that 
someday cigar-box-size electronic brains may help 
you in your home— programming your automatic 


appliances, and keeping track of household accounts 

Remarkable progress in micro-miniaturization 
is another step forward by RCA—leader in radio, 
television, in communications and in all electronics 


—for home, office, and nation. 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN ELECTRONICS 





Magnified photograph shows how new RCA “‘logic” 





Sunny side up? The chef of the Vista-Dome North Coast Limited has a 
way with an egg. In fact, just about everything he puts his hand to seems to have 
a special distinction. He takes a little extra care—that’s his secret. And that’s the 
secret of this most unusual train—the spirit of the crew—a spirit of helpfulness 
and interest many passengers say is unique today in travel. Welcome aboard! 


Welcome aboard the train that makes travel fun again! 


A sunny picture of financial health—that’s the result of NP’s outside income 
from oil, timber, real estate, minerals. These substantial non-railroad revenues 
enable NP to put more railroad income to work on the railroad. Result: constant 
improvement of facilities and equipment for NP shippers and passengers alike. 
For free copy of travel folder, ‘“‘Northwest Adventure,’ write G.W. Rodine, 
820 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Route of the Vista-Dome North Coast Limited 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


Heth. On. 


RITISH Cartoonist Ronald Searle, who 

drew this week’s summit cover (his first 
for Time), is recognized as one of the best 
of Great Britain’s talented covey of car- 
toonists. Searle won a national reputation 
before he was 30 for his madcap cartoons 
of “St. Trinian’s Girls’ School,” whose 
bloomered, black-stockinged, altogether 
fiendish young ladies roasted oxen in their SEARLE SELF-PORTRAIT 
rooms, made dissenters walk the plank, 
fired machine guns down the halls (“Girls! Girls! A little less noise 
please”). He spread his humor through weekly features for Punch and 
London’s News Chronicle, including a cartoon-strip parody on Ho- 
garth’s The Rake’s Progress, and illustrations for books and magazines. 

Now, at 40, Searle is developing his more serious side (he conven- 
iently blew up St. Trinian’s with an A-bomb). He prefers to be “some- 
thing of a roving reporter,” recently completed a distinguished book 
on Europe’s refugee camps. As for the Big Four at the summit, he 
painted each conferee as he saw the man’s position, and “put that 
incredible public-relations man Khrushchev in front.” 





To report this week’s cover story, Time called on key men in five 
bureaus. After ferreting out and assessing the issues at the approach 
to the summit, they moved on to Paris to watch 
every maneuver and countermaneuver. White House 
Correspondent Charles Mohr followed President Eisen- 
hower in from Washington; London Bureau Chief 
Robert Manning was on hand when Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan arrived; Moscow Bureau Chief 
Edmund Stevens came to concentrate on Khrushchev, 
Bonn Bureau Chief John Mecklin to watch the 
German side of the story. Paris Bureau Chief Frank 
White not only followed the French position but 
also coordinated the whole operation. From their 
well prepared positions, they were all set to report 
in depth to Trme’s editors in New York on the sud- 
WHITE den explosion at the summit. 
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Right this minute you have a good chance to make a sale 





“We've found that the best way to 
make extra sales in a hurry is a Long 
Distance call,” reports L. R. Faylor, 
district manager of Homelite, Denver. 


“Here’s a recent example: In less 
than four hours, we picked up over 
$9500 in new orders from dealers in 
three states. The cost for the calls was 
only $29.40.” 


Selling by telephone works—it’s so 
much like selling in person. Try it and 
see for yourself. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (2. 


Long Distance pays off ! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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THE NATION 
Eruption at the Summit 


The high-powered international diplo- 
matic pressure generated by the May Day 
U-2 intelligence flight over Russia by U.S. 
Pilot Francis Gary Powers erupted spectac- 
ularly this week at the Big Four summit 
conference in Paris. 

Sitting across the table from the Presi- 
dent of the U.S., Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev vented a bitter attack on the 
U.S. and on Dwight Eisenhower. He with- 
drew his invitation to the President to 
visit Russia next month. He demanded 
an apology for the U-2 flight, threatened 
to break up the summit conference unless 
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the U.S. would promise to punish all re- 
sponsible for the flight and promise that 
all such overflights cease. He suggested, 
in the kind of face to face insult that 
strained even cold war diplomacy, that 
the summit should be adjourned until the 
U.S. could elect a new president. 

The President accused Khrushchev of 
coming all the way from Moscow to Paris 
to deliver an “ultimatum” and to “sabo- 
tage” the summit meeting, yet offered 
to meet with him in a private two-way 
conversation to try to save the summit. 
But Eisenhower assured Khrushchev that 
U.S. intelligence overflights had been sus- 
pended “and are not to be resumed.” 
Then the President disclosed that he in- 
tends to go to the United Nations with a 
new plan for aerial inspection of all coun- 
tries to guard against surprise attack—a 
plan similar to his “open-skies’’ proposal 
made to the 1955 summit conference at 
Geneva, which Russia has repeatedly and 
emphatically turned down. 

Right to Look. The summit eruption 
was brought on not only by the U-2 flight 
itself (see following story), but by the 


fact that all last week the U.S. took the 
firm position that, in the circumstances 
of the cold war, it had a right to defend 
itself against surprise attack by intelli- 
gence activities. This policy was laid down 
first by Secretary of State Christian Her- 
ter in a formal statement. “The Govern- 
ment of the United States,” said he, as he 
prepared to go to the summit, “would be 


derelict to its responsibility not only to 
the American people but to free peoples 
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everywhere if it did not, in the absence 
of Soviet cooperation, take such meas- 
ures as are possible unilaterally to lessen 
and to overcome this danger of surprise 
attack. In fact, the U.S. has not and does 
not shirk this responsibility.” 

When Khrushchev responded with a 
threat to “strike” and “hit” at any nation 
that provided an airbase for such U.S. in- 
telligence flights, the State Department 
replied that the U.S. would defend any 
foreign nation whose bases were so 
attacked. 

"Utmost Confidence." Herter’s propo- 
sition was recognized from the beginning 
as straining the bounds of international 
law (see box, next page), and promised a 
briefcase full of problems. But both par- 


ties in Congress closed ranks behind it. In 
the Senate, Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son said: “Espionage and _ intelligence 
gathering are not something that cause 
the cold war. Nikita Khrushchev cannot 
use this incident in such a way as to di- 
vide the American people and to weaken 
our national strength. The American peo- 
ple are united in a determination to pre- 
serve our freedoms, and we are not going 
to be shaken from that course.” 

In the House, Missouri Democrat Clar- 
ence Cannon, a trained lawyer, brought 
his colleagues to a standing ovation by 
revealing that his special subcommittee 
on appropriations had secretly approved 
the U.S. overflights of the U.S.S.R. from 
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the very beginning, and by praising Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “in whose military ca- 
pacity [we] have the utmost confidence.” 

The President told his press conference 
that the real cause of world tension is not 
the U.S. policy of high flights but the So- 
viet “fetish of secrecy and concealment’ 
behind which the U.S.S.R. could prepare 
a large-scale attack without detection. 
“No one wants another Pearl Harbor. This 
means that we must have knowledge of 
military forces and preparations around 
the world those capable of 
massive surprise attacks. Secrecy in the 
Soviet Union makes this essential 
Ever since the beginning of my Adminis- 
tration, I have issued directives to gather 
in every feasible way the information re- 
quired to protect the United States and 
the free world against surprise attack and 
to enable them to make effective prepara- 
tions for defense.” 

The secret operations are “supervised 
by responsible officials,” he went on. “We 
do not use our Army, Navy or Air Force 
for this purpose, first to avoid any pos- 
sibility of the use of force in connection 


especially 


with these activities, and second, because 
our military forces cannot be given lati- 
tude under broad directives but must be 
kept under strict control.” 

Common Cause. The right-to-spy prop- 
osition had its domestic critics from the 
beginning. Adlai Stevenson recognized the 
need for intelligence but asked: “Is it 
possible that we, the United States... 
could do the very thing we dread: care- 
lessly, accidentally trigger the holocaust?” 
Columnist Walter Lippmann kept up a 
running battle from the legal flank: “To 
avow that we intend to violate Soviet 


sovereignty is to put everybody on the 
spot. . . The avowal is an open invitation 
to the Soviet government to take the case 
to the United Nations, where our best 
friends will be grievously embarrassed.” 

Nikita Khrushchev did threaten last 
week to take the issue to the U.N. But 
the first hours of the summit conference 
this week proved that his goal was not so 
much discussion of issues as massive prop- 
aganda. And if he wrecked the prospects 
of meaningful high-level international ne- 
gotiation in the process, he did not much 
seem to care. 


LAW IN THE SKY 


DEFENSE 
Tracked Toward Trouble 


For a man whose profession was synon- 
ymous with secrecy, Pilot Francis Gary 
Powers continued to be the most-talked- 
about man of the week—in the U.S., in 
allied countries and in Russia, where his 
pictures were plastered on exhibition walls 
and where he would soon oust both 
Dwight Eisenhower and Mark Twain as 
the best-known American. Bit by bit, 
a more complete story of his ill-fated 
U-2 jet flight to Sverdlovsk emerged from 


What Are the Rights of High Flight? 
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HEN the U.S. proclaimed that it has a defensive right 
to fly high in the sky above Communist territory, it 
entered into an area of international law as unexplored and 
uncertain as outer space itself. Says International Lawyer 
and Political Scientist Hans Morgenthau of the University 
of Chicago: “There are no legal precedents for such flights.” 
The U.S. now finds itself in a grey area between war and 
peace, in a time when old codes are frequently stretched or 
violated. In the past cold-war decade, Soviet or Red Chi- 
nese combat planes have attacked and gunned down half a 
dozen U.S. patrol planes, several of them well outside Com- 
munist borders. The cost: at least 28 U.S. lives. The penalty 
paid by the Soviets, despite U.S. protests to the World 
Court: none. In West Berlin. refugees are kidnaped by 
Communist agents and smuggled behind the Iron Curtain 
—beyond the reach of Western law. Considering these cold- 
war realities, does the U.S. have a legal or moral right to 
bend or break the generally accepted rules covering sov- 
ereignty and flights over national borders? The nation’s ulti- 
mate position hinges on the answers to other questions: 

Is espionage legal? 

All countnes have spies. International law holds spying 
legal and moral. But no international law protects a cap- 
tured spy. He has no rights. Usual penalty for wartime 
spying’ death. 

Are frontiers held inviolable? 

Invasion of another state’s frontier is a well-established, 
old-fashioned breach of international law. 

Do frontiers extend into the sky? 

All nations agree that a country’s territorial rights extend 
above its land. But that agreement is fairly new—dating 
from World War I, when man began to appreciate the po- 
tential of the airplane as a weapon of combat and recon- 
naissance, 

How high does sovereignty go? 

Some legal experts contend that sovereignty ends with 
the last trace of oxygen—more than 600 miles up. Others 
note that the three-mile limit at sea was fixed by the range 
of oldtime land-based guns, figure that the same measure of 
“effective control” can be applied to the air. By that gauge, 
a surveillance plane flying at 80,000 ft. could penetrate the 
U.S.S.R. without violating sovereignty, because so far as is 
known, no Soviet land-based rocket, missile or plane could 
touch it. 

If the U.S. claims the right to fly over the U.S.S.R., 
would it have to allow Soviet spy planes to fly over the U.S.? 

The Russians would have a strong case. The State De- 
partment seeks to deflect it by reminders that President 
Eisenhower has been working toward an internationally rec- 
ognized right of overflight in his “Open Skies” plan offered 
at the 1955 summit conference in Geneva. 

Would U.S. defenders now fire upon any Soviet recon- 


naissance planes if they were caught over U.S. territory? 

Yes, unless the pilot agreed to land and surrender him- 
self and his craft. 

Is there a legal difference between an unarmed recon- 
naissance plane and an unarmed reconnaissance satel- 
lite, such as the U.S.'s Tiros? 

Plenty. No nation has claimed sovereignty over outer 
space, where satellites spin. The Soviets have not complained 
about the well-publicized fact that Tiros takes pictures of 
Soviet territory, One reason is that Soviet satellites have 
certainly passed over U.S. territory (though the U.S.S.R. has 
no picture-taking Tiros types in orbit). Thus the U.S. can 
make a legal argument that the U.S.S.R. has accepted satel- 
lite orbitings by “custom.” 

Is there a recognized law of self-defense? 

International law recognizes self-preservation as a funda- 
mental right. For centuries the self-defense argument has 
often been used—and sometimes abused—to justify actions 
of one nation against another. 

Can the U.S. legally spy in the sky for self-defense? 

Lawyers disagree—sharply. Says Milton Katz, director of 
international legal studies at Harvard: “The argument of 
self-defense is difficult to maintain if we're not at war.” But 
other students of international law hold that in the age of 
hydrogen weapons, when nations can be devastated in a sin- 
gle strike, there is indisputable equity in the position taken 
by the U.S. Government; yet the Soviets could also claim 
the equal self-defensive right to shoot down any foreign- 
spy planes, since radarmen on the grouna cannot distinguish 
an unarmed surveillance plane from a plane carrying a hy- 
drogen bomb. 

Does Soviet Russia recognize international law? 

Rarely. It has never accepted the jurisdiction of the 
World Court. It was one of the few major nations that de- 
clined to sign the 1944 Chicago Convention on Internation- 
al Civil Aviation, which says “every state has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its territory.” 
It has questioned whether any treaty with a capitalist na- 
tion is binding on a Communist country. 

At its best, the body of international law is incomplete, 
inconsistent—and sometimes incomprehensible. But the U.S. 
has pledged to support and contribute to a world rule of law. 
The challenge facing the U.S. is to clarify existing law and 
to lead the way in expanding the law to cover new situa- 
tions. In laying down his argument for the U.S. right to de- 
fend itself from surprise attack by intelligence activities, 
Secretary Herter may have contributed to that expansion. 
Columbia University’s Professor Philip Jessup believes that 
the only practical solution is for the U.S. and its allies to 
declare “a state of intermediacy’—something between war 
and peace—and lay down laws to regulate it, just as there 
are separate laws for war and peace. 
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Weather Watch. Powers took off from 
the U.S. Air Force base at Incirlik, near 
Adana, Turkey. April 27, flew to Pesha- 
war. Pakistan. There he fidgeted nervous- 
ly, waiting to leave on his biggest mission 
ever. The demands of diplomacy scarcely 
figured in the delay; he was looking for 
perfect weather. He was watching for that 
rare day when everything would be ideal, 
when winds aloft promised the necessary 
boost along the 3,500-mile flight across 
the Soviet Union toward Norway, when 
cloud cover would be at a minimum and 
there would be so little moisture in the 
upper air that his plane would not form 
giveaway contrails. 

Just five days after he landed at Pesha- 
war, Powers got the go-ahead and took 
off. Friendly radars tracked him as far as 
they could across the Soviet frontier; 
then a U.S. radio watch tuned in on So- 
viet defense frequencies. The chatter of 
frustrated Russians was familiar and re- 
assuring to the U.S. monitors as the in- 
truder was passed from one Russian mili- 
tary zone to another. U-2 penetrations 
were no secret to the Soviets; Powers and 
other pilots had made them often during 
the past four years. The Russians had 
fired rockets, but the rockets had fallen 
short at some 60,000 ft.; MIG fighter 
planes had flashed after them and had 
mushed helplessly at the same altitude, 
well below the U-2’s lofty sanctuary of 
80,000-100,000 ft. 

Direct Hit? This time the pattern 
changed. Over Sverdlovsk in the Soviet 
Urals, where his flight plan called for a 
half-left turn to take him northwestward 
toward Norway, Powers suddenly ran into 
trouble—probably an engine failure. “He’s 
coming lower.” said excited Russian radio- 
men. Listeners at U.S. outposts hung 
helplessly on every word while Russian 
antiaircraft batteries chattered  tersely 
about the enemy plane spiraling down- 
ward into range. When the U-2 dropped 
to 40,000 ft., the Russians stopped talking. 

Proudly, the Russian press later report- 
ed how a “rocket rushed into the strato- 
sphere with a powerful roar,” how “frag- 
ments of the foreign-spy aircraft fell 
through the rays of the May sun.” In an 
effort to prove that a Soviet rocket had 
scored a direct hit, Khrushchev himself 
displayed the picture of a_ thoroughly 
wrecked plane, at the same time showed 
off high-altitude pictures of Soviet instal- 
lations which he said had been recovered 
from the U-2’s cameras. This raised an 
obvious question: How had the cameras 
survived such a splintering crash? 

The Soviet press had no more trouble 
changing its tune than the U.S. State De- 
partment had forgetting its original 
“weather-flight” fantasy. The rocket, said 
a Moscow dispatch, had exploded under 
the U-2’s tail, damaging the ejection seat. 
Pilot Powers had ridden his crippled ship 
down to 40,000 ft. before bailing out. Pre- 
sumably, the Russians were claiming that 
the ship then fluttered in for a not-too- 
damaging crash landing on its own. 
Whether it did, or whether Powers flew his 


grey 
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Puotos or U.S. Prtor Powers tn Moscow Display 
Out of the plain necessity of espionage. 


plane all the way down, this version neat- 
ly demolished Khrushchev'’s story that 
Powers had been afraid to pull the pin on 
his ejection seat for fear that it had 
been rigged to kill him. 

Told to Talk. Despite such discrepan- 
cies, there was no doubt that the Rus- 
sians had bagged the U-2. They had 
Powers, and they displayed some con- 
vincing wreckage. The long, gliderlike 
wings were remarkably intact. The Pratt 
& Whitney J57 jet engine was easily 
identifiable, as were the U.S. manufac- 
turers’ labels on cameras and electronic 
gear. Along with the varied supply of 
foreign money that Khrushchev had re- 
ported in the captured pilot's posses- 
sion, the Soviets also laid out a pistol, 
a tube of morphine, a flashlight, a half- 
pack of Kent cigarettes, a Social Se- 
curity card (No, 230-30-0321), a cou- 
ple of pocketknives. Powers’ suicide nee- 
dle, they said, had been tested on a dog, 





. John Bryson 
U.S.’s U-2 
Into an unplanned turn to Moscow. 


and the animal had died in 30 seconds. 

They had Powers’ “confession,” too (“I 
plead guilty to the fact that I have flown 
over Soviet territory”), but any sugges- 
tion that his prompt admission marked 
him as a defector was quickly denied in 
Washington. In an age of such sophisti- 
cated third-degree methods as “truth se- 
rums.”’ agents are taught to recognize the 
inevitable—and talk. Powers, for one, had 
little to tell beyond his own personal his- 
tory. He had been trained as a_ pilot, 
not a spy. His instruments did his snoop- 
ing for him. 

Cover Story. Neutral intelligence ex- 
perts, while admiring the daring of Pow- 
ers’ mission, cocked an eyebrow at what 
they considered poor U.S. intelligence plan- 
ning. Obviously, the U.S. was using as a 
“cover” the story that the U-2 was en- 
gaged in weather-reconnaissance work. 
This story may have placated allies in 
case of U-2 trouble, but it was bound to 
fall apart if both plane and pilot were 
captured. Conventional cloak-and-dagger 
types argued that the U.S. should have 
kept a discreet silence in the face of all 
talk about the U-2. They wondered, too, 
why the U.S., if it really wanted to ensure 
against detection, could not have subcon- 
tracted the job to a foreign pilot without 
a country, perhaps a refugee from a Com- 
munist satellite. 

But such subterfuges would probably 
not have satisfied critics or kept Khru- 
shchevy from making whatever use he 
wanted of the incident. And for all Khru- 
shchev’s claims, the U.S. was convinced 
that an oxygen-system failure or an en- 
gine “flame-out” had forced Pilot Powers 
down within rocket range, and, most im- 
portantly, that the Soviets still do not 
have an antiaircraft rocket capable of 
reaching the U-2’s operating altitude. 
How the CIA will make use of this infor- 
mation, now that the U-2 program has 
been compromised, is still the CIA’s secret. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
"Even More Objectionable" 


As planned by the Democrats who 
pushed it through Congress, the $251 mil- 
lion aid-to-depressed-areas bill was vetoed 
by the President last week and fell into 
place as a plank in the 1960 Democratic 
campaign platform. 

Ike, in sending the bill back to Con- 
gress, recalled his veto of a bloated $389.5 
million depressed-areas bill in 1958, saw 
“in 1960, another election year,” an 
“even more objectionable” approach to 
a long-neglected problem. His chief ob- 
jection to the openhanded, broadly de- 
fined Democratic bill: “It would make 
eligible for federal assistance areas that 
don't need it.” 

In contrast to the Administration’s $53 
million relief measure, said the President, 
the Democrats’ bill “would squander the 
federal taxpayers’ money where there 
is only temporary economic difficulty,” 
would downgrade local self-help efforts by 
massive federal subsidy, might involve 
the Government in industry-financing in 
600 eligible rural counties, and would 
largely overlap existing federal programs. 

Chances of overriding the veto: nil. 
Chances of passing the Administration's 
alternative bill: dim. 


REPUBLICANS 
Back in the Race 


New York's Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller got back in the Republican presi- 
dential race this week. 

Faced with Vice President Nixon's over- 
whelming claim on the nomination, Rocky 
had withdrawn last December as an ac- 
tive challenger. Republicans of every hue, 
including Dick Nixon, immediately and 
persistently began to woo him as the 
most promising vice-presidential candi- 
date around, but Rocky straight-armed 
every proposal. Last week Rockefeller 
announced that, to avoid any possible 
vice-presidential stampede, he would stay 
away from the Republican convention in 
Chicago. 

This was the signal for New York's 
Republican state chairman, L. Judson 
Morhouse, to issue what amounted to a 
stinging challenge to Nixon. Urging the 
96-vote New York delegation to go to 
Chicago uncommitted, Morhouse said: 
“We must recognize that the place for 
Rockefeller’s broad appeal, reaching be- 
yond party lines, is at the head of the 
ticket. Unless our national ticket this fall 
is headed by a candidate capable of the 
appeal that thrusts across and beyond 
Republican Party lines, we stand in serious 
danger of losing not only the presidency, 
but also the state legislature and many of 
our local offices. 

“I believe that Governor Rockefeller 
should not be ruled out of consideration 
for the presidency—and that he should 
not rule himself out. He is not an active 
candidate and he will not seek the nom- 
ination; he has made this plain. The fact 
remains that he—alone with the Vice 
President—is one of the truly forceful 
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RocKEFELLER & MorRHOUSE 
He won't play—unless he's pitching. 


and distinguished leaders on the national 
scene. The Republican Party as a whole 
therefore must look to one or the other 
of these men as its best hope in 1960, and 
it must designate the wisest choice in the 
July convention.” 


DEMOCRATS 


Forward Look 

The first salmon streaks of dawn were 
coming up over Washington's National 
Airport when the darkened Convair 
winged in from West Virginia. Jackie 
Kennedy lay curled in sleep on a back 
seat, but her husband, the hero of the 
night before, was wide awake. As soon as 
the plane door opened, he hurried over 
to a vending machine, plunked in a dime 
and plucked out an early edition of the 
Washington Post. KENNEDY SWEEPS 
WEST VA. VOTE, proclaimed the headline. 
Chuckled Jack Kennedy: “I wouldn't be 
surprised if Lyndon and Stu might be 
having a conference today.” 

It was a logical guess. Kennedy's big 
victory had produced a sinking feeling in 
the camps of his rivals for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. Minneso- 
ta’s Hubert Humphrey withdrew from 
the race and hurried home to campaign 
for the Senate. Texas’ Lyndon Johnson 
and Missouri's Stuart Symington, the 
candidates who had sidestepped the pri- 
maries, now had every reason to form a 
grand alliance. Each made the usual brave 
comments. Said Symington: “The pri- 
mary will not be any more decisive than 
Wisconsin.” Said Johnson: “The nation 
can start judging on the basis of merit.”’ 
But nobody was fooled; the political 
hour was growing late for Johnson and 
Symington—and later still for Adlai 
Stevenson, whose friends indicated that if 
someone would just promise to make him 
Secretary of State, he'd be happy. 

Liberal List. Washington waited in vain 
for the stop-Kennedy summit meeting. 
It never came. Neither Symington nor 
Johnson was willing at this time to bow 





out in favor of the other; Stevenson was 
urged to endorse Kennedy, but decided 
to wait out the results of this week's 
Oregon primary, where all hopefuls—in- 
cluding Oregon's own Wayne Morse—are 
entered. In the lull, United Auto Workers’ 
Walter Reuther, political shop steward 
of Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, came out for Kennedy. So did 
Humphreyman Joseph Rauh, vice chair- 
man of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion.» And even Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
has had her reservations about Jack Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism, issued the matriarchal 
opinion that he, more than either Syming- 
ton or Johnson, “will be considered the 
candidate of the liberals.” 

The Ichabod specter of Estes Kefauver 
clomped through the stop-Kennedy specu- 
lation and talk. In 1952, with a success- 
ful string of 13 primaries behind him, the 
Keef was stopped cold in mid-convention 
by President Harry Truman and the Dem- 
ocratic bosses simply because he did not 
fit their image of a nominee. No such 
feelings exist about Kennedy, and his one 
big bugaboo—his Catholic religion—was 
gone with West Virginia. 

Southern Secession. With nobody will- 
ing to step aside and nobody really deter- 
mined to stop Kennedy, the situation of 
the rivals began to disintegrate. Truman 
endorsed Symington, as everyone expected 
him to, but even that had a slight boomer- 
ang quality about it. Questioned in Chi- 
cago by reporters, Truman said limply 
that the only thing he had against Ken- 
nedy was the fact that ‘he lives in Massa- 
chusetts.”” Campaigning in Maryland, Jack 
cracked back: “I have news for Mr. Tru- 
man. Mr. Symington was born in Massa- 
chusetts."” In the South there were signs 
of an incipient secession from Lyndon 
Johnson. A wobbly move to nominate 
Herman Talmadge as a strategic favorite 
son began in Georgia. Commented the 
Atlanta Constitution: “This will further 
increase the probability that Senator Ken- 
nedy will be nominated on the first bal- 
lot.” In Arkansas, Governor Orval Faubus 
noted that Kennedy seems to have “start- 
ed a trend.” 

A grim group of Washington strategists 
tossed out the possibility that a crisis 
growing out of the Paris summit con- 
ference might change the whole picture. 
Such a time of national peril, they sug- 
gested, could make the Democratic Con- 
vention reject Kennedy as too young and 
too inexperienced to cope with Nikita 
Khrushchev. A better crisis candidate, 
the whisper went, might be Johnson, the 
cool, bipartisan helmsman, or Symington, 
the military expert, or Stevenson, the 
internationalist. It all had the sound, 
though, of whistling in the growing dark. 


* But not all liberals share the enthusiasm for 
Kennedy. Said the liberal Nation last week: 
“The Republican passion for Senator Kennedy 
is obviously based on the theory that however 
formidable he may be as a pre-convention can- 
didate, he would be a weak nominee for the 
Democrats.” In somewhat the same vein, Re- 
publicans have grinned over the fact that Ken- 
nedy has nominated New York’s Nelson Rocke- 
feller as his “strongest’’ possible opponent. 
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Vote Getter's Victory 


Jack Kennedy had figured the West 
Virginia odds at 60-40—against himself. 
His odds were right; he had just pre- 
dicted the wrong winner. When the final 
returns were in, he had swept West Vir- 
ginia by 220,000 votes to Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s 142,000. 

It was a triumph that confounded the 
experts. Kennedy had carried all but sev- 
en of West Virginia’s 55 counties. De- 
spite the pressure of venerable United 
Mine Worker John L. Lewis for Hum- 
phrey, the miners in the depressed coal 
fields turned out for Kennedy. Despite 
the warnings of their militantly Protes- 
tant pastors, the hillbillies south of the 
Kanawha River voted for a Catholic; 
Kennedy, in fact, brought his campaign 
to a climax with a statewide Sunday 
evening television assurance that if any 
President of the U.S. took “dictation” 
from anyone, the Pope included, it 
would be contrary to his oath of office 
and “he would be subject to impeachment 
and should be.” Negroes gave him their 
emphatic endorsement. Women found him 
irresistible. And for all the rancor and 
bitterness it generated, the West Virginia 
primary cleared the political air. It swept 
the religious issue aside, at least until 
after the Democratic Convention, and it 
removed any doubt about Kennedy's 
ability as a vote getter. 

Razzle-Dazzle. Reporters, pollsters and 
politicos who had predicted a narrow 
Humphrey victory (although most had 
hedged their bets in the last days by not- 
ing a Kennedy campaign surge) 
about for explanations. There were sev- 
eral in sight. The smooth, battle-proven 
Kennedy organization had never worked 
more efficiently. Most West Virginians 
thought that the Kennedy moneybags had 
been used not to buy the election (“We're 
running for President, not for sheriff,” 
snorted a Kennedy aide) but to finance a 
razzle-dazzle, all-out fight. In the last 
72 hours Kennedy poured out $40,000 
for radio and television time. Then there 
were such shrewdly employed pitchmen as 
Franklin Roosevelt Jr., who exploited 
New Deal nostalgia to good effect. 

Negative factors worked for Jack Ken- 
nedy, too. Humphrey drew good crowds 
and held them like an evangelist, but he 
just could not get across the idea that he 
was a serious presidential candidate. His 
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silent partnership with Candidates Stuart 
Symington and Lyndon Johnson did him 
no good, and the pro-Humphrey campaign 
of West Virginia's Senator Robert Byrd, 
an avowed Johnson man, boomeranged 
savagely. Kennedy even carried Byrd’s 
home town, Sophia, 237-135. As a for- 
mer Ku Klux Klansman, Byrd probably 
accounted for a large part of Kennedy’s 
big Negro vote. 

On the Line. The biggest factor was 
Jack Kennedy himself. His easy manner 
serious speeches and kinetic charm, his 
decision to fight out the religion issue, 
and even his Harvard accent—all won re- 
spect and votes. 

Two days afterward, in New York for 
a big, $100-a-plate Democratic dinner, 
Kennedy was greeted with a sea of FKBW 
(“For Kennedy Before Wisconsin”) but- 
tons, and the glum assurances of Tam- 
many Boss Carmine De Sapio that he al- 
ready had the support of “more than a 
majority” of New York's 114-vote dele- 
gation. New Jersey (41 votes) was 80% 
committed. In Maryland, Kennedy in- 
terrupted a whirlwind primary campaign 
to make a mysterious long-distance phone 
call from a roadside booth to Michigan’s 
Governor G. Mennen (“Soapy’) Wil- 
liams. With Walter Reuther prodding him 
to commit Michigan’s 51-vote delegation 
to Kennedy, Soapy issued a statement 
that he had “no present intention to make 
a personal endorsement.” 
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Across the nation, in every state except 
his rivals’ home grounds, Kennedy's 
bandwagon was making tracks, and the 
tune it played had changed from the cam- 
paign theme, High Hopes, to Everything's 
Coming Up Roses. 


' 
Kennedy's Veeps 

Barnstorming through Nevada last Feb- 
ruary, Presidential Hopeful Jack Kennedy 
dropped word at a press conference that 
it would sure be fine to have a West- 
ern Governor as a running mate. Ne- 
vada’s Governor Grant Sawyer soon got 
the word. Sawyer’s friends mentally 
crossed off those Westerners who plainly 
had no chance—California’s Pat Brown 
(like Kennedy, a Roman Catholic), Wash- 
ington’s Albert Rosellini (Catholic), Ore- 
gon’s Mark Hatfield (Republican)—and 
came to the logical conclusion that Ken- 
nedy certainly must have been talking 
about Grant Sawyer. As the Sawyer pride 
swelled, so did his admiration of and en- 
thusiasm for Kennedy. 

In Kansas last March, Kennedy told 
reporters that Governor George Docking 
stood “near the top” of any list of vice- 
presidential choices, and Kennedy point- 
edly declined to name any others who 


were as “outstanding” as the Kansan. 
Docking is still neutral, but he has a 
warm spot in his heart for Kennedy. 


In Michigan for months, Kennedy and 
his front men have been hammering home 
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a telling point to all the state’s top Demo- 
crats: Kennedy would like to balance his 
ticket with a Midwestern Governor whose 
record of liberalism can be counted on 
to woo the votes of labor, farmers, Ne- 
groes, minority groups. To Michigan 
Democrats this can only mean their out- 
going. job-hunting Governor G. Mennen 
(“Soapy”) Williams. 

Subtly, Kennedy and his aides have 
planted the hope of the vice-presidency in 
the bosom of many a man who will be 
controlling votes at the Democratic Con- 
vention. Usual procedure is for Kennedy 
or an aide—often Brother Bob or Ted—to 
huddle with a hopeful and then analyze 
the situation. The analysis is penetrating, 
and the conclusion, though unspoken, is 
inescapable: the listener has just the right 
qualities, and, what is more, Jack likes 
him. Since almost any respectable, non- 
Irish. non-Eastern non-Catholic has the 
basic qualities. the field is extensive. 

The same “liberal Midwestern Gover- 
nor” message that Kennedy men slipped 
to Soapy Williams has reached Iowa's 
Governor Herschel Cellel Loveless, and 
Minnesota’s Orville Lothrop Freeman— 
and it fits them just as aptly. Farther 
West. Kennedy's braintrusters have 
spread news that they are also considering 
Washington’s Senator Henry (“Scoop”) 
Jackson, New Mexico's Senator Clinton 
Anderson, California’s Senator Clair 
Engle, and even Arizona’s Congressman 
Stewart Udall. South of the Mason- 
Dixon line, their only live entry has been 
Florida’s Governor Leroy Collins. 

The vice-presidential gambit is as old 
as presidential politics, and even the gul- 
lible know in their political hearts that no 
real promises have been made. With the 
smell of victory in the air, the Kennedy 
forces are ready to make that more than 
clear. “The field is wide open,” said a top 
Kennedy lieutenant last week. “The wider 
open it is, the better it is for Kennedy.” 
Everybody but Harry Truman is eligible. 


THE SOUTH 


Settlement in Nashville 

After three months of sit-ins marked 
by a near-riot, mass arrests and the dyna- 
miting of a Negro city councilman’s home, 
urbane Nashville last week asserted its 
moderate nature by becoming the South's 
first city to yield to Negro demands for 
lunch-counter equality. Opened to Ne- 
groes after secret, month-long negotiations 
between businessmen and Negro leaders 
were lunch counters in half a dozen vari- 
ety and department stores. 

Bargaining was spurred by an effective 
Negro boycott and a sharp decline in 
white patronage following a melee down- 
town last month in which a Negro youth 
was badly beaten by white toughs. “Fear 
of violence was killing us,” confessed a 
merchant. “We realized that if that sort 
of thing happened again, we were going 
to be ruined.”’ Under a phased-integration 
plan, Negroes sought service singly and in 
small groups during slack hours last week, 
promised to stay away when rural whites 
flock to town on Saturdays. 
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PHILANTHROPY 
The Modest Visionary 


He was born into the world as the heir 
to a hated name. It was a harsh and 
heady time, when vast financial empires 
were rising on the bones of their crushed 
competition and the U.S. was racing to- 
ward its manifest destiny as a world pow- 
er. No man was richer, more ruthless or 
less popular than John Davison Rocke- 
feller, the lord of Standard Oil, and no 
man seemed less qualified to follow him 
than the shy and sheltered boy who was 
his namesake. Yet, when he died in a 
Tucson, Ariz. hospital last week, a frail 
and tired man of 86, John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. had turned the hatred and fear that 
surrounded his name into warmth and re- 
spect; he was mourned the world over, 
and he left the world a legacy that 
dwarfed the pyramids of the pharaohs. 

The list of good works is dizzying: the 
200-in. Mount Palomar telescope, prob- 
ing the light-years; Nobel Prizewinner 





Joun D. ROCKEFELLER Jr. 
A legacy to dwarf the pyramids. 


Niels Bohr’s atomic research projects in 
Copenhagen; vast national parks—Wyo- 
ming’s Jackson Hole, the Virgin Islands 
National Park, Maine’s Acadia National 
Park; Manhattan’s Museum of Modern 
Art; the site of the United Nations; the 
restored Reims Cathedral; and the rebuilt 
Stoa of Attalus in Athens. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg rose from the American past, 
and Rockefeller Center pointed to the 
American future (and changed the New 
York skyline). Schools, from Louvain to 
Tokyo and from Harvard to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (which his father founded 
in 1890), benefited by $81,708,000. Re- 
ligious causes, representing every creed, 
received another $80 million. All told, the 
philanthropies of the Rockefellers, father 
and son, amounted to more than a billion 
dollars, changed the face of the world and 
the course of human events. 

Pennies & Pledges. As a boy on his 
family’s estate outside Cleveland, young 
Rockefeller led an overprotected life, 





dominated by three older sisters, hover- 
ing nurses and governesses. and a doting 
mother. His father taught him caution 
and thrift: he had to account every week 
for all the money he earned in household 
chores, was docked 1¢ for such delin- 
quencies as being late to family prayers. 
From his Baptist mother, Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller, he absorbed a sense of piety 
and duty. Dancing. the theater, cardplay- 
ing and other frivolities were frowned 
on; at ten, young Rockefeller made a 
vow, which he never broke, to abstain 
from “tobacco, profanity and the drink- 
ing of any intoxicating beverages.” 

During his student days at Brown Uni- 
versity, “Johnny Rock” overcame some 
of his shyness, won a Phi Beta Kappa key 
and the heart of pretty Abby Aldrich, the 
daughter of Rhode Island Senator Nel- 
son Aldrich. At 23, the young man en- 
tered his father’s austere offices at 26 
Broadway, first filling the inkwells and 
performing other humble chores. Four 
years later he and Abby were married. 
When he asked her father for her hand, 
and awkwardly tried to explain that he 
could support her properly, Senator Al- 
drich gently changed the subject. 

Paternalism to Philanthropy. As a 
young businessman, J.D.R. Jr. (as he 
afterward styled himself—although no 
one outside the family circle ever ad- 
dressed him as anything but Mr. Rocke- 
feller) began to show a humanitarianism 
and sense of managerial responsibility 
that were new in the cutthroat, turn-of- 
the-century world of high finance. Ac- 
companied by W. L. Mackenzie King, a 
bright young labor-relations specialist (la- 
ter the longtime Prime Minister of Can- 
ada), he visited the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. after a bloody and bitter strike, 
came away with a strong sympathy for 
the laboring man and a distaste for 
company-town paternalism. He translat- 
ed his feelings into liberal labor con- 
tracts and an insistence on enlightened 
management at all Standard Oil plants. 

Early in life he decided that his mis- 
sion was to give his vast fortune back to 
the world, wisely and where it would do 
the most good. His motivation was not 
so much simple charity as a_ religious 
awareness that wealth is only a trust. and 
in redistributing his family’s gain, he was 
in a sense carrying out the will of God. 
At 36, he resigned from half a dozen di- 
rectorships, and for the next half-century 
he dedicated his life to philanthropy. “I 
have been brought up to believe,’ he 
said, “that giving ought to be entered 
into in just the same careful way as in- 
vesting—and tested by the same intelli- 
gent standards.” 

His modesty was becoming. During the 
construction of Rockefeller Center, he 
resisted all efforts “to plaster the family 
name all over a piece of real estate.” 
gave in only on the urgent pleas of his 
five sons. When his father died at 97, he 
refused to drop the “Junior” from his 
name, because, he said, there could never 
be more than one John D. Rockefeller. 
Just as there never can be another John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. 
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N extraordinary accomplishment,” said 
the President of the U.S., and so say- 
ing, he pinned a Legion of Merit on the 
much-decorated chest of Navy Captain 
Edward Latimer Beach last week. Ned 
Beach, 42, had just made the kind of his- 
tory that even Presidents can envy: under 
his command the world’s largest subma- 
rine, the nuclear, 30-knot-plus U.S.S. Tri- 
ton, had completed the first underwater 
circumnavigation of the globe. 
Nominally, the trip was a shakedown 
cruise, but in laying down the global un- 
derseas voyage, the Navy also prescribed 
a variety of psychological experiments 
for the crew, as well as hydrographic tests, 
drills in reconnaissance and evasion of 
detection (Triton was never sighted by 
ship or plane). For good measure, and pos- 
sibly for good public relations, Triton fol- 
lowed a course close to the one sailed by 
Magellan and his men in 1519-22. 
Triton is the first nuclear submarine 
designed for the submarine’s classic role 


of scouting. Her job is to roam out on 
the surface hundreds of miles ahead of 
naval task forces, scanning the skies with 
powerful radar. She carries the biggest 
crew (about 150), and, powered by twin 
reactors, can dive faster and cruise farther 
than any of her nuclear sisters. 

Skipper Beach (Annapolis "39) is the 
son of the late Captain Edward Beach, 
who commanded the battleship New York 
in 1918-19 and who wrote Navy stories 
for children. Ned Beach won the Navy 
Cross, Silver Stars and a chestful of other 
medals as a World War II submariner, 
recorded his adventures in two big-selling 
books, Submarine! and Run Silent, Run 
Deep (a novel that was made into a 
movie in 1958). 

With his flair for capturing mood and 
action on paper, Beach kept an expansive 
log at sea that recorded everything from 
depth soundings to “babygrams’’—eight 
Stateside messages informing sailors that 
their wives had given birth. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE NATIONS 


Confrontation in Paris 
(See Cover] 

For more than two years the leaders of 
the two great power blocs have been slow- 
ly picking their way toward the summit. 
This week, under the long, tapering shad- 
ow of the U-2’s wings, the summit con- 
ference and the dream of peaceful coex- 
istence smashed against the rock of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s intransigent belligerence. 

When his white Ilyushin jet bore him 
into Paris a day earlier than he had orig- 
inally planned, Nikita appeared to be in a 
comparatively calm mood. At the country 
residence of Soviet Ambassador to Paris 
Sergei Vinogradov, he fed bread crumbs 
to the swans, even borrowed the scythe 
of a neighboring farmer and tried his 
hand at making hay. “Mr. Khrushchev has 
a fair cutting motion,” reported the farm- 
er, “but since he is a stout gentleman, his 
stomach interfered with his swing.” 

But in preconference talks with France’s 
Charles de Gaulle and Britain’s Harold 





Macmillan, Khrushchev’s geniality van- 
ished. Obviously sensitive to the U-2’s 
revelation of the vulnerability of Russia’s 
defenses, he toughly asserted that Russia 
was five years ahead of the U.S. in missile 
and space research, had the power to de- 
stroy the U.S. or any other enemy. “He 
came for no small talk,” glumly conceded 
a Macmillan aide. And West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who, though 
excluded from the summit itself, had 
nervously flown to Paris to urge his allies 
to stand firm on Berlin, came away re- 
porting that “Mr. Khrushchev seems to 
be in a bad mood.” 

Just how bad became apparent when 
Nikita coldly refused to attend the first 
scheduled summit meeting, which had been 
planned as an intimate and secret confab 
amongst the Big Four alone. Instead, he 
announced, he would show up only for 
the large (24 people), on-record meeting 
whose proceedings he would be free to 
blare out to the world. 

In the Salon. Shortly before 11 a.m., 
the limousines, with their fluttering na- 
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tional standards, began to arrive at Paris’ 
freshly scrubbed Elysée Palace. Unsmil- 
ing, the Soviet, British and U.S. delega- 
tions in turn climbed up the Elysée’s 
colonnaded staircase to their destination 
a sunny salon where once Madame de 
Pompadour used to hold intimate dinners 
for her cronies in the court of Louis XV. 
There, in view of the blossom-laden chest- 
nut tree that dominates the Elysée gar- 
dens, the fateful confrontation began. 

Only minutes after Charles de Gaulle 
opened the meeting, Khrushchev, in 
flat, unemotional tones, began to read off 
perhaps the most intemperate pronounce- 
ment the world had heard from a major 
statesman since Adolf Hitler died in his 
Berlin bunker. He denounced the U-2 
flight as ‘‘aggressive . . . treacherous... 
incompatible with the elementary require- 
ments of the maintenance of normal rela- 
tions between states in times of peace 
. . . He rattled his rockets (“The Soviet 
government reserves the right in all such 
instances to take the necessary retaliatory 
measures against those who shall violate 
the U.S.S.R.’s national sovereignty”) and 
then got to the point: “When the govern- 
ment of one of the great powers declares 
bluntly that its policy is intrusion into the 
territory of another great power with es- 
pionage and sabotage purposes . . . it is 
clear that the declaration of such a policy 
dooms the summit conference to complete 
failure in advance.” 

The Last Slap. Next came an almost 
incredible ultimatum. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, said Nikita, “must, firstly, condemn 
the inadmissible provocative actions of 
the U.S. Air Force with regard to the So- 
viet Union, and secondly, refrain from 
continuing such actions and such a policy 
against the U.S.S.R. in the future. It goes 
without saying that in this case the U.S. 
Government cannot fail to call to strict 
account those who are directly guilty of 
the deliberate violation by American air- 
craft of the borders of the U.S.S.R. Until 
this is done, the Soviet government sees 
no possibility for productive negotiations 
with the L Government at the summit 
conference. 

The summit meeting had been torpe- 
doed. But there was another countercheck- 
quarrelsome yet to come—cancellation of 
Ike’s invitation to Moscow. “Conditions 
have now arisen,” said Khrushchev cold- 
ly, “which make us unable to welcome the 
President with the proper warmth which 
Soviet people display toward fond guests. 
The Soviet people neither know how to dis- 
semble nor wish to do so. We therefore 
consider that the U.S. President’s visit to 
the Soviet Union should now be post- 
poned and that the time for such a visit 
should be agreed upon when conditions 
are ripe.” 

The Unpleasant Facts. Nikita finally 
subsided. Ike listened with no visible sign 
of anger. When his turn came to speak, 
he rejected the Soviet ultimatum, but 
came surprisingly close to apologizing for 
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the U-2 incident. Khrushchev, he said, 
“alleges that the U.S. has, through official 
statements, threatened continued over- 
flights . . . The U.S. has made no such 
threat. Neither I nor my Government has 
intended any . . . In point of fact, these 
flights were suspended aiter the recent 
incident and are not to be resumed. Ac- 
cordingly, this cannot be the issue.”’ 

The other Western leaders promptly 
came to Ike’s support. Ike’s statement 
“completely resolved” the U-2 problem, 
said Britain’s Macmillan, arguing that “all 
espionage is in effect a violation of sov- 
ereignty, and espionage is an unpleasant 
fact of life.” He didn’t see how it was 
possible to make much distinction be- 
tween one form of espionage and anoth- 
er. De Gaulle urged a day’s recess, and 
strongly reminded Nikita that his avowed 
intention of publishing his speech was the 
one thing that would make continuance of 
the conference virtually impossible. 

The Pure Soul. Nikita was not in a 
mood to accept any compromise. Stiffly, 
he dismissed Ike’s statement with the cold 
rejoinder that it contained no “renuncia- 
tion” of Francis Powers’ flight over Rus- 
sia, no “expression of regret,” and no 
mention of “punishment for those who 
are directly responsible.” To Western re- 
minders that Russia had a notable espio- 
nage record of its own, Khrushchev, an 
avowed atheist, threw his hands above his 
head and said; “As God is my witness, 
my hands are clean and my soul is pure.” 
If he had let Ike come to Russia, he went 
on piously, “I don’t know how I would 
explain it to my little grandson.’ 

Even the one hope which Khrushchev 
held out for future summit negotiations 
was deliberately insulting. “We would 
think,” he said, “that there is no better 
way out than to postpone the conference 
of the heads of government for approxi- 
mately six to eight months.” Harshly, he 
underscored his point: by then, Dwight 
Eisenhower will no longer be President of 
the L “The Soviet government,” de- 
clared Nikita, “is deeply convinced that 
if not this Government of the U.S., then 
another, and if not another then the next 
one, would understand that there is no 
other way out but the peaceful coexist- 
ence of the two systems.” 








After three hours of impasse, the ugly 
scene came to an end, De Gaulle, still 
trying to stave off the complete collapse 
of the conference, declared that he would 
stay In contact with each of the delega- 
tions, decide within a few days whether to 
hold another session. Khrushchev unyield- 
ingly replied that there could not be “an- 


other” session, since he did not regard 
this day’s work as a summit meeting. 
When De Gaulle and Macmillan asked 
what his immediate plans were, Nikita 


was carefully noncommittal. If possible, 
he clearly intended to force someone else 
to take the blame for formally breaking 
up the conference. Nikita bounced out of 
the Elysée palace, joking with his chauf- 
feur and declaring: “Only my face is red 
[in Russian an expression conveying good 
health]. Eisenhower’s is white. And Mac- 
millan’s has no color.” 
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An hour later, Ike issued his own ac- 
count of the proceedings. “I have come to 
Paris,” he went on, “to seek agreements 
with the Soviet Union which would elimi- 
nate the necessity for all forms of espio- 
nage, including overflights . . . I am plan- 
ning in the near future to submit to the 
U.N. a proposal for the creation of a U.N. 
aerial surveillance to detect preparations 
for attack. This surveillance system would 
operate in the territories of all nations 
prepared to accept such inspection.” 

When he came to Nikita’s conduct at 
the meeting, Ike was stern. Said he: “Mr. 
Khrushchev was left in no doubt by me 
that his ultimatum would never be accept- 
able to the U.S. Mr. Khrushchev brushed 
aside all arguments of reason The 
only conclusion that can be drawn from 
his behavior this morning was that he 
came all the way from Moscow to Paris 
with the sole intention of sabotaging this 
meeting, on which so much of the hopes 
of the world have rested.” 

Ike made it plain that he was still pre- 
pared to negotiate, even offered separate 
bilateral talks with Khrushchev to deal 
with the problem of espionage. Said he 
“IT see no reason to use this incident to 
disrupt the conference.” 

Drawing the Ring. Che whole week be- 
fore coming to Paris, Khrushchev had 
been bellowing like a wounded rogue ele- 
phant over the U-2’s invasion of Russian 
airspace. The U.S. had retorted tartly, 
producing exchanges that in bygone ages 
of diplomatic niceties would have been 
read by most people as the prelude to 
imminent war. 

Nikita began the assault at a reception 
in the Czech embassy in Moscow, where 
he rambled and rumbled his grievances. 
Excerpt: “When Twining, the then chief 
of staff of the U.S. Air Force, arrived here 
[in 1956] we welcomed him as a guest and 
entertained him. He left our country by air 
and next day sent a plane flying at great 


altitude to our country. This plane flew 
as far as Kiev. . . Only an animal might 
act like Twining, eating at a place. then 
doing its unpleasant business there.” 
Along with the down-on-the-farm cru- 
dity came a threat aimed at the West’s 
more vulnerable allies. Said Nikita: ‘““The 
countries that have bases on their terri- 
tories should note most carefully the fol- 
lowing: if they allow others to fly from 
their bases to our territory, we shall hit 
at those bases.’ To drive his point home 
Khrushchev summoned to his side Paki- 
stani Ambassador to Moscow Salman Ali 
and warned him that Soviet defense forces 
“have drawn a ring around Peshawar” 
where the U-2’s pilot Francis Powers 
allegedly began his flight—and were pre- 


pared, if necessary, to take “retaliatory 
measures” against the Pakistani base. 
When Ambassador Oscar Gundersen of 


Norway, where Powers had planned to 
end his flight, asked for a definition of 
“retaliatory measures,” Khrushchev _re- 
plied: “If these provocations continue 
we will have to aim our rockets at the 
bases.” 

The U.S. response was brusque. Said 
Secretary of State Herter: As long as the 
Russians “keep their society tightly closed 
and rigorously controlled. . . with threats 
of mass destruction frequently voiced by 
the Soviet leadership,” the Government 
of the U.S. would be “derelict in its re- 
sponsibility not only to the American peo- 
ple but to free peoples everywhere if it 
did not, in the absence of Soviet coopera- 
tion, take such measures as are possible 
unilaterally to lessen and to overcome the 
danger of surprise attack.” At his press 
conference two days later, President Eisen- 
hower charged that the Soviet “fetish of 
secrecy and concealment . . . is a major 
cause of international tension and uneasi- 
Under such circumstances, he 
a distasteful but vital 


ness today.’ 
said, espionage “is 
necessity.” 
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Barely two hours after Ike had spok- 
en, Nikita Khrushchev lashed back. This 





time the scene of Nikita’s diatribe 
was the Chess Pavilion of Moscow's 
Gorky Park, where Soviet propagan- 
dists had mounted a show ef trophies 
of the U Walking in unannounced, 
Khrushchev stared at the exhibits, 
quipped: “I suppose you could call this 


an exchange of technical information.” 
Then he clambered up on a wicker chair 
and held an impromptu press conference. 
Asked whether his estimation of Eisen- 
hower had been changed by the U-2 inci- 
dent, Nikita attacked Ike directly for the 
first time since the Camp David talks. 
Said he; “It has, of course. I was not 
aware that the plan of air espionage over 
the Soviet Union was not the caprice of 
an irresponsible officer. I was horrified to 
learn that the President had endorsed 
those aggressive acts.” 

Time for a Trial. All this was passed 
by Moscow’s censors after only brief dith- 
ering. But it was a full 20 hours before 
the censors finally got the word to release 
the rest of Nikita’s intemperate ram- 
blings. Ridiculing the U.S. request for an 
interview with Powers, Khrushchev said 
flatly: “We shall try him... try him 
severely, as a spy."’ When he recalled Her- 
ter’s cool assertion that U.S. reconnais- 
sance flights would be justified as long as 
Soviet secrecy continued, Nikita shook his 
fist and cried; “Impudence! Sheer impu- 
dence! There was a time—I remember it 
from my youth—when many criminals 
and other suspicious elements roamed the 
world. These people sometimes resorted 
to the following trick: a bandit with a 
small boy would hide under a bridge and 
wait for someone to cross it. The bandit 
would send the boy to the passerby, and 
the boy would say, ‘Hello, mister, give me 
back my watch ...’ Then the armed 
bandit would appear, and tell the passer- 
by: ‘Why do you bully the boy? Give 
him back his watch and pass over your 
coat too.’ ’ 

Nikita’s moral: “The U.S. wants to live 
according to this law. But we are not a 
defenseless passerby. If the U.S. has not 
yet experienced a real war on its territory, 
has not experienced air raids, and if it 
wishes to unleash a war, we shall be com- 
pelled to fire rockets which will explode 
on the aggressor’s territory in the very 
first minutes of war.” 

A Wicked World. Had Khrushchev 
committed the fatal psychological error of 
protesting too much? When news of Pow- 
ers’ capture first broke, the reaction of 
many free-world nations was dismay and 
indignation at Washington. Pakistan's For- 
eign Secretary Mohammed Ikramullah 
stiffly declared that. if Soviet charges that 
Powers’ flight began at Peshawar proved 
true, Pakistan would “lodge a strong pro- 
test with the Government of the U.S,” 
With less justification, the Norwegian gov- 
ernment did make a formal protest, asked 
the U.S. “to take all necessary steps to 
avoid that similar landings are planned in 
the future.” In Japan, where the U.S. 
currently bases three U-2s, the opposition 
Socialist Party seized on the issue to stall 
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parliamentary ratification of Premier No- 
busuke Kishi’s new security pact with the 
U.S. With near-hysteria, London's Daily 
Herald called the U.S. a “summit sabo- 
teur.”” and the Daily Mail angrily de- 
scribed Eisenhower as ‘“‘a tumbled titan 
+.» With inept hands.” 

But as Khrushchev continued to pour 
on the agony, the phoniness of Moscow's 
noisy piety became all too obvious. Cana- 
dian Opposition Leader Lester Pearson 
declared: “It is the sheerest hypocrisy to 
feign passionate anger and indignation” 
at “a crime common to all governments 
and inevitable in present circumstances.” 
Adenauer observed: “Everyone knows 


that aircraft have been flying at high alti- 
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On guard at the escape hatch. 


tudes over several countries for years, . . 
I have knowledge that the Russians are 
flying over our territory as weli.”’ In Brit- 
ain, former Ambassador to Russia Sir 
William Hayter reminded his countrymen 
of the embarrassing disappearance of Brit- 
ish Frogman Lionel Crabb (Time, May 
21, 1956) during the 1956 B. & K. visit 
to London. Said a senior civil servant: 
“Let’s face it. Everybody does these jobs. 
We live in a bloody wicked world.” 

Reassured by the U.S. pledge to defend 
its allies, Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan 
warned Moscow: “We will not be brow- 
beaten.” Even the Indian press, while 
chiding Ike for not keeping the Pentagon 
under tighter rein, showed an appreci: 
tion of U.S. worldwide military responsi- 
bilities unheard of in New Delhi's neu- 
tralism in the days before Red China 
began nibbling at India’s borders. 

The Great Competition. Not only did 
the U.S. have the backing of its allies. 
The summit meeting came at a time when 
all evidence indicated that in the compe- 
tition between the U.S. and Russia, the 
U.S. was doing well. The revelation that 
U.S. planes had been flying over Russia 
for four years helped to reassure the nerv- 








ous that SAC still could deliver its deter- 
rent blow despite Khrushchev’s vaunted 
rockets, and was an encouraging indica- 
tion that U.S. intelligence had resources 
more sophisticated than those of Brook- 
lyn-based Soviet Agent Rudolf Abel, now 
serving 30 years in Atlanta Federal Peni- 
tentiary for his spying. Where the var- 
ied dissatisfactions of the Chinese, East 
Germans and Poles kept the Soviet 
empire in ferment, the nations of th 
free world were still essentially united 
in purpose, were even, as in South Korea. 
sloughing off some of the weaknesses of 
the past. 

Even the latest interplanetary fire- 
cracker shot off by Khrushchev’s obliging 
scientists was a dud. Moscow Radio trum- 
peted the news that Russia had put a 4.5- 
ton “spaceship” into near-circular orbit 


about 200 miles above the earth, Inside 
the new satellite, said Moscow, was a 
pressurized cabin containing a dummy 


spaceman, “all necessary equipment for 
future manned flight,”’ and about 1.5 tons 
of instrumentation. 

But the “spaceship” told the world 
more about Russia than Nikita had bar- 
gained on. In fact, his satellite was no 
more a spaceship than the previous So- 
viet satellite had been “an automatic in- 
terplanetary station.” By the Russians’ 
own admission. when the time came for 
the spaceship to descend, it would “burn 
up in the denser layers of the atmosphere” 
—a journey’s end scarcely calculated to 
appeal to live astronauts.* 

The Affluent Revolution. In the first 
day of the conference, the whole carefully 
planned agenda on the three principal 
issues (see below) went out the window. 
But the big fact of the summit meeting 
—at least at the start—was that the West 
was confronted not by a change in the 
issues but an apparent change in Khru- 
shchey. The Khrushchev they had expect- 
ed to meet was committed to “peaceful 
coexistence” at least in name. With his 
rejection of Stalinism, he had staked out 
his place in Communist history as the 
exponent of the affluent revolution, of a 
Soviet society no longer built primarily 
on sacrifice. He promised peace, and with 
it, a better life. By the logic of his 
promises, he urgently needed to reduce 
the burden that cold-war armament im- 
posed on Russian economic and human 
resources, 

But Khrushchev had changed his mind 
and his mood. As an issue, the U-2 was 
small enough to be ignored; it was dra- 
matic enough to make much of. Khru- 
shchev chose to make much of it. Why? 

Best guess was that Khrushchev had 
concluded from recent speeches of West- 
ern statesmen that he was not going to 
hornswoggle the West into concessions 
either by “peaceful coexistence” or even 
summitry—and had decided to leap ahead 








But one which Ike had reason to regard as 
characteristically Russian, In the days just after 
World War II, Ike recounts in his autobiog- 
raphy, Russia's Marshal Georgy Zhukov con- 
fided to him that the Soviets had discovered an 
unbeatable technique for clearing German mine- 
flelds: just send a company of infantry through 
the mined area, 
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THE SIDE OF 
THE VOLCANO 


ST Berliners resemble the peasants 
W. ho live on the slopes of Mount Ve- 
suvius. They are not easily frightened 
by international rumblings, sulphuric 
diatribes, or the hot-lava flow of Com- 
munist threats. Though their city is split 
in two, though they are completely sur- 
rounded by Communist territory, West 
Berliners view the situation calmly 
and glory in the nickname /nsulaner— 
islanders. 

Sweltering Day. Some 500 streets are 
sealed off in police-guarded dead ends, 
often with two West German policemen 
on one side, six East German policemen 
on the other. Streetcars and buses come 
to abrupt stops, and only subways and 
elevated trains run unhampered through- 
out the city. If a boy in West Berlin 
wants to phone a girl in East Berlin, the 
call must be routed via Frankfurt (West 
Germany) and Leipzig—a distance of 
more than 500 miles to make a phone 
ring in the next block. There are no 
country weekends for West Berliners, 
since the countryside is Communist. The 
most popular and convenient vacation 
spot is nearby Lake Wannsee. It is usu- 


ally as jammed as Coney Island on a 
sweltering day in August. 
Eighteen months ago there were signs 


that the volcano was about to erupt. 
Russia’s Nikita Khrushchey abruptly 
issued an ultimatum demanding that 
Western troops be evacuated from Ber- 


lin and that the city’s links with West 
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BOMBED-OUT ANHALTER STATION 


Germany be severed. But despite Khru- 
shchev’s threats. 1959 represented the 
best business year ever, and industrial 
production in the first quarter of 1960 
is an impressive 14% above last year. 
The West Berlin government pressed 
ahead with supplementary stockpiling 
until now the city can subsist normally 
for six months without outside supplies. 
Berliners know that no limited cutoff 
of traffic by the Communists can starve 
them out. Said a businessman: “Now it 
will take deeds, not words, to really 
shake us.” 

Khrushchev’s proposal to make West 
Berlin a “free city,’ embedded in East 
Germany and cut off from the West, has 
had another result: the /nsulaner have 
stopped grumbling about their lot and 
decided that the status quo is not so 
bad after all. The currently favorite il- 
lustration of Khrushchev’s proposals: 
Two men are arguing. One is standing 
on the edge of a cliff. Says the first: 
“We'll compromise. Let’s both take one 
step backward.” 

The young admire and support their 
elders’ determination. But they see no 
future for themselves in a beleaguered 
city and most of them try their fortunes 
in West Germany. West Berlin is an ag- 
ing city—more than half of its 2,200,000 
inhabitants are now over 45. Contrasts 
are omnipresent: a fashion show may 
be held in the striated shadow of the 
bombed-out remains of the Anhalter 
Station. 

Returning Natives. While the gales 
of power politics howl over its head, 
Berlin goes about its business. By day, 
the streets are crowded with shoppers; 
the city’s score of electrotechnical plants 
belch smoke against the Prussian-blue 
sky; workmen scramble over scaffolding 
of a $900,000 British-American cigarette 
factory, the newest plant in the city. 
With a labor force of nearly a million 
and only 36,000 unemployed (matching 
the alltime low of last September), West 
Berlin can boast that it is Germany's 
biggest industrial city. 

At night West Berlin relaxes in neon 
brilliance, and the wide boulevards hum 
with traffic—mostly Volkswagens, but 
with an increasing number of expensive 
Porsches, Alfa-Romeos and Mercedes. 





American jazz filters from cellar night- 
clubs, well-fed burghers in sidewalk 
cafés sip coffee and Berliner Weisse—a 
concoction of beer and raspberry juice. 

The night crowds are swelled by 
thousands of East Berliners who come 
over to go to movies, theaters, museums 
and concerts—the only places in West 
Berlin where East marks are accepted 
on a par with West marks (one West 
mark currently fetches 4.85 East marks). 
In turn, West Berliners frequently use 
the favorable exchange rate to see such 
East Berlin attractions as the State 
Opera and the repertory of Bertolt 
Brecht’s plays. 

Realism for Enemies. None of these 
guarded contacts represent a weakening 
of West Berliners’ fiber. To show their 
ultimate opposition to Communism, 
750,000 people braved cold weather on 
May Day to jam the wide Platz der 
Republik in the largest mass meeting 
since the war. The sea of faces stretched 
from the old Reichstag to the new, free- 
form Congress Hall, which Berliners ir- 
reverently call “the pregnant oyster.” 
Under banners reading “Freiheit fiir 
Alle” (Freedom for All) and Selbst- 
bestimmung auch fiir Uns”  (Self- 
Determination for Us, Too), they 
cheered wildly as Mayor Willy Brandt 
promised: “We say to our friends in 
America, in England, in France, and 
everywhere in the world, you can count 
on us! We say it to our friends in order 
to assist them. We say it to our enemies 
so that they will remain realists.” 

Many West Berliners believe that 
Brandt is the only opposition candidate 
who can challenge venerable Konrad 
Adenauer in next year’s election, partly 
because no one can accuse Socialist 
Brandt of being seft on Communism. If 
Berlin is proud of Brandt, Mayor 
Brandt is equally proud of Berliners. 
Says he: “They don’t behave like 
heroes. They don’t like being called 
heroes. But they have made up their 
minds to live under special conditions 
indefinitely, if necessary, and to go on 
with the development of their city with- 
out getting excited about it. They don’t 
like sacrifices any more than the next 
man, but they will make sacrifices rather 
than accept Communist rule.” 








of his critics. For in Communism’s harsh 
code, only results count. Peering over 
Khrushchev’s shoulder is Red China's 
Mao Tse-tung, who challenges him as a 
Marxist theoretician and as leader of the 
“Socialist camp.” Mao, who knows that it 
is not China that will get hit in a nuclear 
holocaust, has insistently been crying out 
against the folly of “softness’’ toward 
capitalism. Within the Kremlin itself, 
there are powerful men who share Pe- 
king’s distaste for Khrushchev’s peaceful 
coexistence. When Khrushchev launched 
his tirade against the West at the Czech 
embassy. one Western guest noticed some 
of Russia's marshals smiling as if pleased 
that at last the boss was beginning to see 
the light. At the crucial summit opening 
this week, observers noted that Khru- 
shchev seemed to be paying “great atten- 
tion” to Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 


The Three Issues 


Before Nikita Khrushchev made the 
U-2 the summit’s principal topic, there 
were three official agenda items: 1) dis- 
armament, 2) East-West tensions, 3) Ber- 
lin and the fate of Germany. Of these, dis- 
armament was the only one remotely ex- 
pected to produce concrete achievement. 

By the eve of the Paris meeting, rep- 
resentatives of the three-power (Russia, 
U.S. and Great Britain) nuclear-controls 
conference in Geneva had come close to 
an agreement banning nuclear tests. De- 
spite the obvious pitfalls for the West, an 
agreement would be the first break in 
Russia’s long refusal to accept interna- 
tional inspection, and one inspection 
might lead to another. Even Khrushchev, 
with a wary eye on Red China, might 
have reason to welcome it: a nuclear test 





“Great Lenin! THose Drat YANKS Are EVERYWHERE 


ko and Defense Minister Marshal Rodion 
Malinovsky—both men he had often 
treated as flunkies in the past. Further- 
more, he astonished veteran Kremlinolo- 
gists with the reason he gave for insisting 
that he had to make his tirade public. “I 
can not do otherwise,” said Khrushchev. 
“It was a matter which involved internal 
politics.” No Westerner has ever heard 
a Soviet dictator admit any concern for 
“internal politics” before. 

Was the U-2 summit a watershed in 
Nikita Khrushchev’s regime? Had he 
seized on the U-2 to scrap his policy of 
rapprochement with the U.S. while loudly 
blaming the U.S. for its failure? It seemed 
so. Apparently, Nikita Khrushchev was 
abandoning his détente policy as a ploy 
that had failed, and reverting to the old 
Stalinist policy of toughness. 

Before the Big Four met, Charles de 
Gaulle had billed the summit as a moment 
when destiny would’ hover “between peace 
and vast misfortune.” Destiny was still 
hovering. 
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ban would provide him with an impec- 
cable excuse for refusing to help Mao 
Tse-tung acquire nuclear weapons. 

Chief dissenter might be Charles de 
Gaulle. Since France has no long-range 
missiles with which to deliver an atomic 
punch, De Gaulle has long argued that 
the first step toward nuclear disarmament 
should be a general scrapping of “means 
of delivery.” This would mean that the 
U.S. would have to do away with its long- 
range rockets and bombers—which it is 
not prepared to do without ironclad as- 
surance that the Russians would do like- 
wise. Failing such an agreement, De 
Gaulle was determined to push ahead with 
his program to build a French H-bomb 
by next year. With 500,000 of his troops 
tied down in Algeria, De Gaulle was 
also unenthusiastic about another disarm- 
ament measure likely to be proposed: 
the long-discussed general reduction in 
conventional military forces. 

De Gaulle's pet summit projects were 
just as unenthusiastically received by his 





colleagues. As one of his chief ploys, De 
Gaulle planned to challenge Khrushchev 
to cooperate with the West in a joint 
program of economic aid to underdevel- 
oped nations. Both the U.S. and Britain 
feel that this would pervert and weaken 
Western aid programs. And De Gaulle’s 
dream of a ban on arms shipments to such 
troubled areas as Africa is frowned on 
by the U.S., which argues that proud new 
nations will insist on getting defensive 
armaments somewhere—and it might as 
well be from the West. 

The Berlin Bone. But the stickiest 
agenda issue was the one which precipitat- 
ed the summit in the first place: Berlin. 

West Berlin, said Khrushchev to Hu- 
bert Humphrey, is ‘‘a bone in my throat.” 
As an island of freedom and prosperity 
(see box), West Berlin constitutes a 
damning and unsettling contrast to the 
drabness of life in East Germany—a fact 
attested to by the 2,500,000 East German 
refugees who have poured into West Ber- 
lin in the last decade. Khrushchev is un- 
der pressure from his East German pup- 
pets, who complain in effect: “We cannot 
control these people forever unless some- 
thing is done to eliminate the escape 
hatch that Berlin provides.” 

Khrushchev marched up to the summit 
still talking tough about Berlin. At Gorky 
Park last week, he repeated his threat to 
sign a World War II peace treaty with 
East Germany, thus “abolishing” Western 
occupation rights in Berlin. “Some say 
that the Western powers will try to force 
their way into Berlin,’ he added. “I want 
to make it clear: our military units sta- 
tioned in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic will counter the force of the violators.” 

Logic's Lesson. The Western summit- 
eers were determined to make no real 
concession at all on Berlin. For Berlin 
has become both a symbol and a vital 
test of the West's determination to resist 
Communist encroachment against the free 
world, The legal foundation on which 
Western possession of the city rests is 
complex and to tamper with it is risky. 
As De Gaulle observed during his visit to 
Canada last month: “If we do not want 
an easing of tensions, then we can try for 
a solution in Berlin. But if we want an 
easing, we must not try for one.” 

Any change in the status of Berlin 
raises the problem of the reunification 
of Germany. Admit it or not, many 
Frenchmen and Englishmen feel that 
West Germany is big and powerful 
enough as it is. Instead of pushing for 
reunification, they would prefer to con- 
centrate on completing West Germany's 
integration into Western Europe. Even 
some Germans are not eager to jeopardize 
their prosperity by taking on the poor 
farm that is East Germany. But the U.S. 
remains convinced that so long as Ger- 
many is divided, it will be a flash point 
for war. And, as a matter of conscience, 
the West feels strongly that East Ger- 
many’s 17 million oppressed people must 
not be abandoned. Reunification is their 
last, best hope of freedom from Commu- 
nism’s grey tyranny, and the West, how- 
ever long a decision might be postponed, 
cannot and will not give up the effort. 
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Death on a Curve 

Aly Khan's longest flirtation was with 
death. 

His father, the late Aga Khan, spiritual 
million Moslems of the 
Ismaili sect, forced him to give up two 
hazardous steeplechase riding 
and auto racing. But Aly continued his 
pursuit of speed and danger: three skiing 
accidents nearly cost him a leg; when he 
was only 21, and without a pilot’s license 
he took his turn at the controls of a light 
plane in an unprecedented 10,000-mile 
flight from Bombay to Singapore and 
back. Aly Khan slew quantities of lions, 
tigers and water buffalo, but always on 
foot and never from the safety of a tree 
platform. In World War II, he enlisted in 
the French Foreign Legion; after France 
fell he joined the British forces and served 
as a liaison officer with the U.S. Sixth 
Army group, winning the French Legion 
of Honor, the Croix de guerre with palms, 
the U.S. Bronze Star, and a citation for 
bravery under fire. 

Tarts & Trollops. Women are tradi- 
tionally the warrior’s relaxation. Aly Khan 
had a fastidious dislike of tarts and trol- 
lops, which made things difficult for the 
married men of his acquaintance. His wed- 
ding to his first wife, Joan Guinness, came 
after a divorce action by her Member of 
Parliament husband, who named Aly as 
corespondent. His marriage, to 
Rita Hayworth, involved a_ round-the- 
world courtship that was faithfully re- 
corded in newspaper headlines. With his 
famed charm, his attentions 
and cascades of flowers, telegrams, parties 
and téte-a-tétes, he laid siege to a notable 
clutch of beauties, including Gene Tier- 
ney, Joan Fontaine, Yvonne de Carlo, 
Lady Furness, Kim Novak, Merle Oberon 
and assorted French, Italian and Greek 
film stars. Said a marquise reminiscently 
“Aly could handle more women simulta- 
neously than most men can in a lifetime.” 
He also understood the far more difficult 
art of letting women down gently, and is 
fondly remembered by nearly all his ex- 
wives and ex-mistresses. 

Strangled Voice. Envious rivals com- 
plained that his success was due only to 
fabulous wealth (an estimated $800 mil- 
lion), a legendary name and a romantic 
background. Superficially they seemed 
right: Aly Khan was short (5 ft. 6 in.), 
balding, plump, and _ indifferent about 
clothes. His only physical assets were 
dark, liquid eyes and an almost satanic 
vitality which could be refueled with as 
little as three hours’ sleep. 

He spoke with the “husky, strangled 
voice of an upper-class Englishman, over- 
laid with a slight French accent,” but he 
seldom had anything intellectually pro- 
vocative to say. He read little but listened 
well, and got most of his ideas from what 
people said; yet he could speak authorita- 
tively on modern painting 
(“They are my only loves”), and some- 
times surprised acquaintances with a dis- 
play of caustic humor. 

Aly neither smoked nor drank. In one 
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Aty KHAN & BETTINA 
His longest flirtation ended. 


of his few ventures at self-analysis, he 
said, “I think the trouble with me was 
that I grew up too fast, among people who 
were all far older than I was.” Rita Hay- 
worth offered another diagnosis: “Aly is 
very nice, but he really doesn’t under- 
stand family life.” 

Worst Blow. When the Aga Khan 
died in 1957, he named Aly’s Harvard- 
educated son Karim, 23, as head of the 
Ismaili sect. Close friends say that Aly 
was crushed at being passed over, that it 
was “the worst blow he had received since 
his mother died.” It 
change in Aly’s behavior: he soon ap- 
peared at the United Nations as the Am- 
bassador of Pakistan, where thousands of 
Ismailis live. Canada’s U.N. Ambassador 


seemed to effect a 
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Sout Arrica’s Louw 
His battle was far from over. 


Charles Ritchie found it “extraordinary 

how quickly Aly took hold, and “how 
conscientious he was about his job.” But 
the job still left him time to check up on 
his ten stud farms and stables in France 
and Ireland, and for visits to his Paris 
mansion in the Bois de Boulogne, his 
manor house outside Dublin, his Riviera 
chateau and his villas in Normandy and 
Switzerland. His constant companion was 
a slim, tawny-haired French model known 
professionally as Bettina. 

One evening last week Aly picked up 
Bettina in his new Lancia and headed for 
a country house in the Parisian suburb of 
Ville d'Avray, where they were expected 
for dinner. He waved the chauffeur to the 
rear and took the wheel. 

As he rounded a gentle curve near St. 
Cloud race track, where his thoroughbreds 
had often been led to the winner's circle 
a small, beat-up Simca came around the 
bend on the wrong side of the road. The 
collision flung Aly forward, and he was 
killed almost instantly by a broken neck 
(Bettina and the chauffeur were unhurt). 
Aly died as he would probably have 
wanted to: at the wheel of a low-slung 
car with a beautiful woman beside him. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
Odd Man Out 


“Mr. Louw makes the Rock of Gibral- 
tar look like a bow! of jelly,” grumbled 
one Prime Minister last week at the Com- 
monwealth conference in London. As dele- 
gate of the Union of South Africa, Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Eric Louw, 69, was 
by turns stonily silent or truculently 
noisy. Armed with pamphlets. books and 
special studies detailing the sins of the 
other Commonwealth countries, Louw had 
a ready answer to about his 
nation’s racial policies. What about the un- 
touchables in India? he would ask. Turn- 
ing on Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
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Macmillan, he demanded: “What about 
the Notting Hill troubles here?” 

India’s Jawaharlal Nehru and Ghana's 
Kwame Nkrumah, displaying considerable 
restraint, tried to reason with Louw. So 
did Malaya’s Tengku Abdul Rahman, who 
had precipitated a crisis by walking out on 
a meeting with Louw during the first week 
of the conference. Even Australia’s Prime 
Minister Robert Menzies. originally sym- 
pathetic to Louw’s problems, gave up in 
the face of his intransigence. At a meeting 
of London’s South Africa Club, Louw 
said the other Prime Ministers had greet- 
ed him with “ignorance, prejudice and 
even malice.” He told the ministers to 
their faces that they represented “the un- 
informed opinion of people who have 
never been in South Africa.” 

Taking advantage of the tradition that 
the conference's final communiqué must 
be unanimously approved, Louw blocked 
every draft until he got one so innocuous 
that his boss, Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd, still convalescing at home from 
an assassin’s bullets, could agree to accept 
it. The communiqué tamely noted that 
the Commonwealth was a “multiracial 
association” and called for “good relations 
between all member states.” 

Despite this victory of sorts, it was 
clear that the battle was far from over. 
Ghana’s Nkrumah canceled a_ proposed 
exchange of visits between Ghanians and 
South Africans, Malaya’s Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and several other ministers were 
only persuaded at the last moment from 
putting out a dissenting communiqué of 
their own. New Zealand's Walter Nash 
made his feelings clear by publicly stat- 
ing: “There are no inherently superior 
people—none.” 

At the moment, few Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers want to throw South 
Africa out of the club. The member na- 
tions seem ready to wait a year or 18 
months until their next meeting in the 
hope that mounting world pressures will 
bring changes in South Africa. But if 
apartheid continues full blast and the 
Union takes the promised step of becom- 
ing a republic, it will almost certainly be 
blackballed when it seeks permission to 
remain in the Commonwealth. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
And Still Champ 


As Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
went off to the summit, British voters 
gave him an unmistakable vote of confi- 
dence. In local elections for borough of- 
fices throughout England and Wales, his 
Conservative Party rolled up a gain of 
426 seats (out of 3.519 at stake). The 
Liberals gained 51 seats. Big loser: Labor, 
whose net loss of 460 seats reflected the 
policy quarrels that have racked the party 
since its third straight defeat by the To- 
ries in last October's general elections. 


The Hum in Kent 


To city dwellers. the drowsy county of 
Kent means perfect peace and perfect 
quiet, dozing to the murmuring of bees, 
the lowing of cattle, the gentle purl of 
streams like the Beult, the Great Stour 
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and the Little Stour. But in the Kentish 
village of Molash, 84 miles from Canter- 
bury, grey-haired Hilda Hyams, 54, was 
being driven mad by another sound: a 
low-pitched, persistent hum. Her novel- 
ist husband, Edward, could not hear the 
hum, but he dutifully checked the water 
pipes and main, arranged to have the 
electrical wires near the house slackened, 
even cut off the telephone. Hilda Hyams 
went to an ear specialist and neurologists, 
who found that her hearing was acute 
and she was in perfect health. Friends 
hinted delicately that perhaps she was 
imagining it all. 

Mortally Dismal. Last summer a U.S. 
friend visited the Hyamses in Molash. 
Her first words were: “Can't you turn 
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Hitpa Hyams 
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off that disgusting hum? It’s so mortally 
dismal.” Overjoyed to find confirmation 
of the sound, Mrs. Hyams fell on her 
friend’s neck and kissed her. 

With two women suffering before his 
eyes, Novelist Hyams wrote to a local 
newspaper asking if any other Kentishmen 
were hearing the hum. He was staggered 
by the response: letters poured in from 
Maidstone and Canterbury, from Ash- 
ford, Wye and Deal. A woman in Aus- 
tralia wrote that she had heard the hum 
before she emigrated from Kent. Said 
Hyams: “We could scarcely get through 
the door because of the mound of mail.” 
Most of the writers expressed relief be- 
cause they had not dared mention the 
hum before, each thinking he was the 
only one hearing it. 

The descriptions of the hum are sur- 
prisingly uniform. It is ugly and pene- 
trating, louder inside a house than out- 
side, and loudest of all at night and on 
weekends. The hum’s pitch never varies, 
and it seems impossible ever to get “near- 
er’ to the sound. “For the majority,” 
reports Hyams, “the hum is just below 





the threshold of audibility, but for those 
who can hear it, refined torture.” By 
now, Hyams was himself hearing it on 
occasion. He took the matter up with the 
county council, but was brushed off. A 
local M.P. raised the question in the 
House of Commons. but got only the 
stony reply that “inquiries have failed to 
confirm the existence of the noise.” 

Down the Road. There was no lack 
of solutions to the hum, ranging from 
flying saucers to poltergeists to electric 
clocks. Many argued that with radio, TV 
and radar, modern man has filled the at- 
mosphere with pulsating forces. 

But last week the suspicions of hum- 
sufferers in Kent turned to the Chisle- 
hurst caves, which have recently been 
closed to the public. Near Chislehurst, 
the government has been building a re- 
search establishment, but, though the 
work has been going on for ten years, 
the building is only one story high. The 
obvious questions are: How deep does 
the work go underground, and what is 
being done inside it? Novelist Hyams 
went on BBC-TV to ask “why the gov- 
ernment cannot say. ‘This is being caused 
by a defense apparatus or a secret weapon. 
For your own safety, will you please put 
up with it?’” Instead, he complained, 
“There have been evasions, lyings, even 
a sort of shrugging of shoulders and a 
sneer which has made us all the more 
determined to find out what it is and 
damned well put a stop to it.” Chorused 
his hum-struck wife, Hilda: “It can’t 
be Martians, can it? I don’t believe it is 
outer space at all. I believe it’s a few 
chaps down the road somewhere who 
know perfectly well what they're doing.” 


REFUGEES 


One ina Million 


At New York’s Idlewild Airport last 
week a ten-year-old boy bounded down 
the steps of a chartered Pan American 
flight from Munich. Young Andrejs Suritis 
was born in a Bavarian displaced persons 
camp to Latvian parents who originally fled 
Riga in 1944, hours ahead of the Red 
army. Now he was bound for Kalamazoo, 
Mich., where his mother already has a job 
as a seamstress and his father expects to 
find work as a radio technician. 

On the same plane were 79 other Euro- 
peans cleared for immigration into the 
U.S., including a biochemist, whose entry 
into the U.S. was being sponsored by the 
National Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington. In recent years tens of thousands 
of immigrants like the Suritis had streamed 
through New York. causing little more stir 
than an 8:04 commuter train coming 
from Long Island. 

But by one of the standard miracles of 
pressagentry, it had been determined that 
Andrejs was the one-millionth European 
helped financially or otherwise to emi- 
grate since the U.S. and 28 other nations 
created the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration. In its eight 
years the agency has assisted 179,000 Eu- 
ropeans to migrate to the United States. 
Another 290,000 went to Australia, 252,- 
ooo were settled in South America. The 
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agency pays transportation, conducts lan- 
guage courses, provides orientation infor- 
mation about the migrants’ new country. 
Total expenses: $270 million (up to 45% 
supplied by the U.S.). 

ICEM has all but cleared out the dis- 
placed persons camps. besides handling 
great surges of Iron Curtain escapees such 
as occurred after the Hungarian revolt. 
In the words of its officials, it has become 
“the biggest travel agency on earth.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


Incident at Shinwon 

The regime of Syngman Rhee, during 
which many an outrage was perpetrated 
in the name of “anti-Communism,” built 
a long legacy of hatred. Last week the 
dammed-up hatred was discharged in an 
ugly incident at Shinwon, 160 miles 
southeast of Seoul. 

Nine years ago, at the height of the 
Korean war, the local South Korean army 
commander Colonel Kim Chong Won 
suspected Shinwon of secretly supplying 
Communist guerrillas. He rounded up 
600 villagers in the schoolhouse. screened 
out friends and relations of his soldiers, 
then shot the rest—men, women and 
children. The victims were buried in a 
mass unmarked grave. 

Route to Ambush. Even when peace 
came, the Rhee authorities refused the 
villagers redress. In fact. no Shinwon 
survivors dared visit the mass grave be- 
cause those who went were immediately 
put on the government's list of suspected 
Communist sympathizers. When Demo- 
cratic Party Assemblyman Suh Min Ho 
called for an investigation, the govern- 
ment soon hustled him off to jail on hast- 
ily trumped-up charges. When the As- 
sembly persisted and dispatched an inves- 
tigating committee to Shinwon, the legis- 
lators were ambushed en route and forced 
to flee for their lives. Posing as an expert, 
Colonel Kim blandly identified the am- 
bushers as “Red guerrillas.” 

For the sake of its own good name, 
the Korean army in December 1951 
court-martialed Colonel Kim. At his trial, 
the “guerrillas” who intercepted the legis- 
lators were proved actually to have been 
Kim’s men in disguise. The government 
reluctantly admitted that 187 civilians 
had been slaughtered. But from his jail 
cell Assemblyman Suh sent word that 
more than soo had died, 327 of them 
under 16. 

Way to Promotion. Kim was cashiered, 
but was quickly promoted to greater 
power. With his marked talent for seeing 
the critics of the government through 
Red-colored glasses, the Rhee government 
named him chief of all the national police. 
In 1958 he finally went too far, and the 
Rhee government had to “retire” him. He 
had begun arresting as “Communist insti- 
gators” any anti-Rhee Assemblymen ob- 
served calling at the U.S. embassy. 

Last week. with Rhee fallen from power 
and most of the hated police hiding in- 
doors, 7o relatives of the Shinwon vic- 
tims plucked up their nerve, made a pil- 
grimage to the mass grave. Then they set 
to work clearing away underbrush and 
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setting up gravestones, Suddenly they 
were swept by an impulse for revenge. 
Unable to take reprisals against the ab- 
sent Colonel Kim, they marched to the 
house of Park Yung Bo, who had been 
mayor in Colonel Kim’s time, and as the 
owner of a rice-winery was still the 
town's richest man. Dragging Park out of 
bed, they accused him of informing to 
Kim, of embezzling government funds 
belatedly sent from Seoul for funeral ex- 
penses for Kim’s victims. First they 
stoned him, then beat him with clubs. 
When he was insensible. they gathered 
up dry leaves, heaped them around his 
body and burned him alive. 

Crisis in Seoul. When news of the 
Shinwon lynching reached Seoul, Rhee’s 
Liberals threatened to withdraw from the 
Assembly unless the government immedi- 
ately put a halt to such “reprisals.” Ap- 
prehension increased when a posse of 
eight policemen and 18 soldiers sent to 
Shinwon to restore order were beaten 
back by still enraged villagers. 

But at week’s end, 21 villagers abruptly 
surrendered; each swore that he was the 
one who had actually finished off Park. 
Scores of others stood by chanting “We 
too, we too; either punish all or none.” 
The caretaker Huh Chung government 
promised another “investigation.” But the 
guess was that the lynching at Shinwon 
would be sadly written off as an unhappy 
aftermath of the long wrongs of the 
Syngman Rhee regime. 


FORMOSA 


Hewn From Rock 

Although Formosa was colonized hun- 
dreds of years ago by settlers from the 
Asian mainland, the inaccessible moun- 
tainous east coast began to emerge from 
primitivism only in modern times. During 
their tenure, the Japanese tried and failed 


to open up the back country by putting 
a road across the 10,000-ft. mountain 
range that forms a spine down the center 
of the island. Four years ago the Chinese 
Nationalists set out to make the long- 
dreamed-of road a reality, Last week, after 
the expenditure of $13.5 million and the 
loss of 212 lives to avalanches and other 
mishaps, the roadway was finished. 

By the standards of the New York 
Thruway, Formosa’s cross-island highway. 
totaling some 200 miles, is no cloverleaf 
designer's dream, Only 12 ft. wide and 
gravel-surfaced most of the way, it is 
restricted to alternating one-way traffic 
with cutoffs for passing. Traffic moves at 
a maximum speed of 15 m.p.h. To build 
it, the government mobilized more than 
12,000 workers. Hanging by ropes over 
the edges of thousand-foot clifis, workmen 
planted dynamite, then with pick and 
shovel carved the highway into near- 
vertical rock faces. All told, the road re- 
quired 61 bridges and 85 tunnels. Acci- 
dents were almost a daily occurrence. One 
typhoon last August washed out four 
whole miles, necessitating complete re- 
building at a higher level. 

The road is the pet project of the 
Generalissimo’s eldest son, Lieut. General 
Chiang Ching-kuo. As head of the Voca- 
tional Assistance Commission for retired 
servicemen, he conceived the road as a 
way to provide useful work for the grow- 
ing number of aging veterans of the 
400.000-man Nationalist army. Last week 
many an old soldier was staying behind 
to take work in logging camps or else 
settle down on a little mountainside farm 
with a Formosan-born wife. The road is 
also expected to boost Formosa as a tour- 
ist attraction. A new 60-room hotel has 
been built at one of the most scenic moun- 
tain spots, and the Chinese are even t 
ing of skiing facilities an auto drive a 
from their tropical coastland. 
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CUBA 
That Martial Fever 


The wacky obsession of Fidel Castro's 
Cuba last week was that war with the 
U.S. was close at hand. “Machetes ready, 
rifles oiled.” cautioned the mouthpiece 
newspaper Revolucidn. “Yankee warships 
off the Cuban coast!" In the drumfire of 
propaganda, even some of Castro's 6,000 
political prisoners began believing the lies. 
“Every time we heard a plane go over- 
head,” reported a prisoner just released, 
“we thought the Americans were coming 
to rescue us.” 

The only plane that came was a twin- 
engine Piper Apache piloted by a U.S. 
adventurer whom U.S. authorities had 
been trying to get the goods on since last 
year. The pilot was Matthew Edward 
Duke, 45. ex-Navy flyer and ex-husband 
of Melody Thomson, 35. blonde heiress 
to a $3,000,000 tobacco fortune. In 1947, 
Duke hit the skids. got picked up on bad- 
check charges, then turned to the danger- 
ous game of flying anti-Castro Cubans to 
U.S. exile for $1,000 a job. 

When he touched down just at day- 
break on a highway 15 miles west of Ha- 
vana last week, Cuban police were waiting 
in ambush. As Duke gunned the plane to 
escape, the police riddled it with sub- 
machine gunfire and killed him. 

Castro himself created another flurry by 
reporting that the U.S. frigate Norfolk 
had violated Cuban waters and that a 
Cuban patrol boat had fired on a U.S. sub. 
The U.S. Navy answered that the Norfolk 
would have run aground had it been where 
the Cubans said it was. The sub Sea 
Poacher reported that it might have been 
shot at on May 6 more than five miles off 
Cuba, but the shots were so wild that the 
sub crew thought the tracer bullets were 
signal flares. Even so, the U.S. made a 
formal protest to Havana, 

A main purpose of the war flapping 
apparently was to divert attention from 
the seizure of the only important anti- 
Castro newspaper in Cuba (see PRESS). 
But if the bearded Castro himself really 
thought his country in peril. he hardly 
showed it. He escorted Indonesia's Presi- 
dent Sukarno around the island, then took 
ship for the “Hemingway Tourney.” Cas- 
tro’s impressive catch: a 46-Ib. sailfish and 
three marlin weighing 47. 54 and 74 lbs. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Waking Nations 


As the brassy sun signals noon each 
day, Central America is a place that O. 
Henry would still recognize. A fly-buzz 
quiet settles over the cobblestone streets 
of Tegucigalpa, Honduras; the weary bell 
of the city’s crumbling, weather-stained 
cathedral gives out a few clunks, and 
toothless crones in black shawls shuffle 
inside. In Managua, Nicaragua, scrawny 
men, their shirttails out, flop gratefully 
in shady places in the plazas. In El Sal- 
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vador, leaving some ornate mansion, a 
member of one of the 14 families that run 
the country glides by limousine to his 
club for an afternoon of bridge high above 
the sewer stink of acres of shacks. But be- 
fore and after siesta time, the five sleepy 
nations of Central America are stirring 
with new hopes. By jolt or by shout, Cen- 
tral America is being kicked out of bed. 
In 1821 when Central America found 
itself independent of Spain as a by-prod- 
uct of the Mexican Revolution, the re- 
gion’s liberators tried to turn it into a 
single nation. Instead, the United States of 
Central America quickly split into back- 
water statelets. The backwaters are still 
backward, but new currents are flowing in 
them. Since World War II, peasants and 
Indians have learned that hunger and dis- 
ease need not be normal, that poverty 
and ignorance are not man’s natural lot. 
In every presidential palace in Central 
America, new or remodeled Presidents 
show themselves aware of the pressure. 
President Mario Echandi, 44, of Costa 
Rica, is far ahead of the rest, mostly be- 
cause of a head start. Coffee-based Costa 
Rica was settled by an industrious Span- 
ish middle class of artisans, farmers and 
shopkeepers, forced to do their own work 
after warfare and disease wiped out the 
Indians who provided indolent grandees 
with slave labor throughout the rest of 
Central America. Now it is the isthmus’ 
most prosperous, democratic, law-abiding 
and literate country. It has the only siz- 
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able middle class. Proudly it shuns mili- 
tarism. Echandi, who recently sold off 
most of the country’s already slim supply 
of arms, says: “We have 600 schools and 
600 policemen, Of 19.000 government em- 
ployees, 10.500 work for the Education 
Ministry.” With the aid of a $1o million 
loan from the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Echandi is diversifying the one-crop econ- 
omy and attracting new small industry. 

Closest behind Costa Rica is Guate- 
mala, which has the most heavy Mayan 
population in Central America. President 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes has succeeded a 
pair of abbreviated administrations—the 
Communist-infiltrated regime of Jacobo 
Arbenz, overthrown in 1954 by Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas with U.S. help, and Castillo 
Armas’ corrupt regime, cut off by an as- 
sassin’s bullet. With quiet humor and cal- 
culated eccentricity, President Ydigoras, 
64, has made himself a popular figure. Re- 
fusing to live in the presidential palace, he 
has installed himself—along with a twit- 
tering aviary, a pet deer and a dwarf foot- 
man—in a remodeled museum. 

Ydigoras is staying on top in Guatemala 
by blithely stealing his opponents’ most 
popular promises and adapting them to his 
own pattern. Over breakfast of papaya and 
Rice Krispies, he reports; “The masses are 
very content, as they should be, because 
force is not being used.” He is quietly 
pushing for an income tax, for agricultur- 
al diversity, and for industrialization. The 
pushing is paying off in such tangibles as 
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Tn FRONT oF THE CATHEDRAL IN TEGUCIGALPA 


Hunger 


a new fruit-juice plant, expanded textile 
and plastics plants, a new paint factory, 
and Central America’s first oil refinery. 
Cement production has doubled since 
1952. lumber production has tripled. But 
70% Guatemalans are illiterate, and 
more than 50% of the workers are sub 
sistence farmers. 

Liberal President Ramén Villeda Mo- 

rales, 31, successor to a junta that over- 
threw a military-backed dictatorship, calls 
Honduras the “country of the four 7os— 
70% are illiterate, 70% are illegitimate 
70% are rural, 70% of deaths are caused 
by avoidable sicknesses.”” Struggling with 
wildly fluctuating banana revenues, har- 
assed by gadfly rebellions, and hampered 
by a terrain chopped by helter-skelter 
mountains into countless inaccessible val- 
leys, Villeda measures progress in inches. 
Villeda yearns to close a deal with a U.S. 
combine of National Bulk Carriers, Inc. 
and Crown Zellerbach Corp. for a 
million pulp and paper industry in the 
empty northeast, but has been blocked 
by opposition Congressmen who say that 
would “denude” Honduras of timber. 
In Nicaragua, President Luis Somoza 
: and National Guard Boss Anastasio 
(“Tachito”) Somoza Jr., 35, run the gov- 
ernment brother act. Nicaraguans 
hope the brothers will keep President 
Luis’ promise to give up control of the 
country in the 1963 elections, but Luis 
blandly says that he will be “getting into 
politics every now and then,” and Tachito 
says: “I don’t have any plans of resign- 
ing.” Except for Somoza enterprises, the 
nation stagnates; illiteracy is 80%. But 
the Somozas are at least saying the right 
things nowadays, even if their country- 
men would like more than words, “My 
biggest worry is the guy who hasn't got a 
piece of meat in his belly,” says Tachito. 
“I'm like Marx. I think everything is 
economic.” 

In El Salvador, where the lush coffee- 
land is cultivated up to the very lips of 
volcano craters, the gulf between haves 
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not normal, 


nor ignorance natural. 


and have-nots is broadest. Peasants jam 
the land at the rate of over 300 per sq. mi. 
The President, Infantry Colonel José Ma- 
ria Lemus, 47, is proud that “you cannot 
get a common laborer here nowadays for 
less than So¢ a day.” Last year he built 
housing units, but to keep up with 
the population increase of more than 3% 
17.000 units were needed. El Salvador has 
lured foreign enterprise. Plans are under 
way for a $10 million fertilizer plant and 
a $15 million Esso refinery. A new paint 
factory and cardboard-box factory are 
going up; a cigarette plant and an 
aluminum-extrusion mill are in produc- 
tion. A fishing fleet has been 
launched. 

Prosperity Pool. Once again, the five 
nations are thinking of a unified Central 
America, or at least a common market. 
Not one of the five nations is as big as 
Florida, and all of them would fit into 
Texas with plenty of Texas left over. The 
region’s total population is about 12 mil- 
lion, with a per capita annual income of 
$239. which is at least double China’s or 
India’s. To take advantage of this market 
and to pool resources for overall develop- 
ment, the five nations agreed in 1951 to a 
progressive freeing of trade. Last year 
they standardized import duties on 5% of 
their imports, thereby built a Central 
America-wide protective tariff wall around 
these items. Early this year El Salvador 
Guatemala and Honduras, each under 
heavy pressure at home to speed develop- 
ment, met to form a Central American 
“inner three.” They agreed to shoot for 
a customs union in five years. 

Fidel Castro’s ambassadors on the isth- 
mus are diligently stirring discontent with 
skillful propaganda, lending films, arrang- 
ing free trips to Cuba, organizing “Friends 
of Cuba Associations,” befriending labor 
unions. But so far, his implicit encourage- 
ment to revolution has not caught on in 
Central America. The five nations seem 
content with the progress that they can 
see—and the long siestas they still cherish. 
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A half-century Rough Rider 
Theodore Roosevelt made a_ year-long 
safari through Kenya and Uganda, Ted- 
dy’s grandson Kermit, 44, a vice presi- 
dent of Gulf Oil Corp., set out with two 


alter 


of his sons to retrace some of the route. 
Kermit Roosevelt will carry the same 
-405 big-game rifle that his grandfather 
lugged from Mombasa to Khartoum, but 
the present-day Roosevelt's safari will 
last only 25 days. be a much less lavish 
expedition than Teddy's. Aside from the 
hunting, Kermit, also a writing man, will 
take notes and pictures for a contemplated 
book and magazine articles. 

In Rome. where he is 
beef-and-brawn movie for 
Bob Mathias, 29. the 1948 and 
Olympic decathlon champion, heaved a 
shot at the U.S. Amateur Athletic Union 
which has barred him from further ama- 
teur competition because he is now a pro- 
fessional actor. “We can’t catch the Rus- 
sians in sports until the A.A.U. changes 
its rules on amateurs.” said he. Mathias 
flat prediction on this Olympic 
games: 


starring in a 
United Artists 


1952 


vear'’s 

‘The Russians will win.” 
After a 

Sicily’s 


visit to the U.S., 
Red-leaning Poet Salvatore 
Quasimodo, 58. winner of last year’s 
Nobel Prize for literature 
convinced that the U.S. more 
sympathy than it has ever gotten from 
him. What surprised Quasimodo most was 
that, amidst all the U.S’.s material wealth 
poets seem to sprout “everywhere.” But 
he still believes that the U.S. neglects its 
poets security. Said Quasimodo 
poetry will get its first sizable 
English rendition in a book that will be 
“The 
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returned home 
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published in the U.S. next month 
In spite Of its riches, 


United States, 
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well enough of its poets to 
them when they are too 


In a morning-long ceremony at St. 
Peter's in Rome, Pope John XXIII con- 
secrated 14 missionary bishops, under- 
scored the Vatican’s aim to proselytize 
the world’s youngest nations. Among seven 
African Negroes elevated was Poreku 
Dery. Ghana's new Bishop of Wa. Others 
came from countries that are 
most maps of Africa 
the Voltaic, Ivory Coast and 
republics. With 


week's summit 


antiquating 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Malagasy 
a prayerful eye on this 
talks, His Holiness said 
he attention of millions is directed 
with deep anxiety on the words. actions 
appearances of the highest representatives 
of the great nations on whose consciences 
lie, in great measure, the building up or 
the shattering of the peace of the world. 

NATO's Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe Air Force Lauris Nor- 
stad, 53. was Munich’s U.S. 


General 
bedded in 


Army hospital after suffering a “very 
slight coronary occlusion” while golfing 
in Bavaria. 

Entering into retirement after almost 
30 years at Columbia University. Soci- 


ologist Robert Staughton Lynd, 67. re- 
flowers from students, expressed 
surprise that so many were present at his 
last class session. Said Lynd, who with 
his wife Helen in 1929 published Middle 
town, a classic socioiogical case study of 
U.S. community life: “I hadn't expected 
there would be any last class as such, but 
I find that there is. I had expected that 
I would walk out of Fayerweather Hall 
down the steps, out the engine room as 
I always had, and on to Amsterdam Ave- 


ceived 








nue and take the bus home. I had thought 
I would dust myself off a little, and that 
would be retirement.” 


When New Zealand's Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary, co-conqueror of Mount Everest. 
quests for the Abominable 
the high Himalaya next winter, there is an 
outside chance that he will bump into his 
wife: Lady Hillary announced last week 
that she and a female friend will take a 
mountain stroll on their own this Febru- 
ary, trek some 170 miles from Katmandu 
to Thyangboche over some rugged terri- 
tory. Discussing her project as casually 
if it were a Girl Scout hike, Louise Hillary 
said: “We intend to climb a ridge or two 
and have a look at the view.” 


Snowman in 


is 





Returning to Manhattan from his jun- 
gle clinic in northern Laos. Dr. Thomas 
Dooley, 33. cofounder of MEDICO 
( Medical International Cooperation}, is- 
sued a glowing report that the program is 
now rolling strong in ten countries: “Lo- 
cal governments put up the hospitals and 
we are simply the people who run them.” 
Asked about recent criticism that he is a 
publicity seeker. Dr. Tom quoted from 
“an old Chinese proverb When one lift 
head above crowd, bound to receive rotten 
fruit.” Then Tom Dooley entered a Man- 
hattan hospital to continue his own per- 
sonal fight against disease, got a complete 
checkup on his progress since removal of a 
chest cancer last summer. His prognosis 
will be reported to him soon. 

In a 2oth Century-Fox movie titled 
High Time, Crooner Bing Crosby, 56, 
plays the role of a middle-aged restaura- 
teur who hankers for 
After 


tion, ¢ 


a college education. 
itriculating in a Southern institu- 


rosby has to survive a 






fraternity 
initiation requiring him to crash a cotil- 
lion ball as belle. All trigged up in a 


blonde wig, false eyelashes, lipstick, rouge 
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Barnacle-free boats now a reality with 


new plastic from the six fields of Firestone 


Barnacle-coated hulls can slow the movement of a ship, a 
submarine or a small boat just as heavy clothing hampers a 
swimmer. That’s why Firestone contributions are so impor- 
tant in retarding hull-fouling in today’s navy. Increased 
ranges of nuclear-powered ships meant longer waits between 
drydock dates—and called for better bottom paints. 
Marine coating engineers found their answer in a Firestone- 
developed vinyl plastic. As a tough, corrosion-resistant 
vehicle for bottom paint, it delivers up to months of extra 
anti-fouling protection. That’s good news for the navy and 
small boat owners, too. Firestone is continuously serving 


mankind in research, in development and in manufacturing 
by making the best today still better tomorrow in six 
essential and diversified fields of industry: rubber, metals, 
plastics, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 71 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 





and falsies, Crosby volunteered: ‘““No won- 
der the ladies of the day got the vapors 
and fainted. I feel like a barrel with the 
staves too tight.” 

For many a year Yalemen have carried 
on an ivyish debate about whether one of 
Yale’s better-known alumni, Composer 
Cole Porter (‘13). deserves an honorary 
degree, despite the fact that his accom- 
plishments are more acoustic than aca- 
demic. University officials stayed silent on 
the subject last week. but word leaked 
out that Porter, on the eve of his 67th 
birthday next month, will get an honorary 
degree (best guess: Doctor of Music) at 
his apartment in Manhattan's Waldorf 
Towers. Reason for the honor in absentia: 
Tunesmith Porter, injured badly in a 1937 





CoMPOSER PorTER (1954) 


More acoustic than academic. 

spill from a horse, had his right leg ampu- 
tated two years ago, is too frail to under- 
go the ceremonies in New Haven. At 
week's end, Yaleman Porter got an acco- 
lade at the Metropolitan Opera House. A 
dozen composers and other talent present- 
ed “A Salute to Cole Porter” in a charity 
pow wow : 
a head. 


whose best seats sold at $62.50 


Although he is regarded as a real spell- 
binder in his home territory. Wisconsin’s 
Democratic Governor Gaylord Anton 
Nelson, 43, has brooded of late over his 
relative obscurity as an orator to most of 
the Democratic Washington. 
Nelson has a special reason for concern: 
he wants to be the keynote speaker at 
July’s Democratic National Convention 
in Los Angeles. Last week he took direct 
action, sent excerpts from his speeches to 
several score influential Washington Dem- 
ocrats on a long-play record titled Around 
Wisconsin with Gaylord Nelson. With the 
record came a plea: ‘“‘“Any word you might 
drop at Democratic national headquarters 
could be a real help.” 


powers in 
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Your Firestone 
Tech-man has 
dollar-saving 
ideas in 
protective 
coatings 


When it comes to cutting down on 
corrosion losses, your Firestone Tech- 
man can supply you with industrial 
coatings tailored to fit your business. 
For instance, Firestone Exon coatings 
have protected structural elements, 
flues, ducts and tanks exposed to viru- 
lent acids and alkalies for years with- 
out a trace of damage. Exon dip-coats 
and fluid bed coatings can provide 
complete protection for fabricated 
steel and complex metal parts with 
even the sharpest, most delicate edges. 
Exon coatings can shatter-proof glass 
bottles—or add a soft, colorful touch 
to an appliance cabinet or an interior 
wall. And Firestone primer and pro- 
duction coatings that are nontoxic 
and noninflammable are gaining wide 
acceptance in the automotive industry. 


Whatever your field—whether it’s 
rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics, 
textiles or chemicals—you'll find a 
Firestone Tech-man always on call 
and ready to answer your questions. 
Naturally, there’s no obligation. Write 
Firestone Technic-aid, Dept. 8A, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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"| Can't Be Bothered" 


The way his White House underlings 
have often described it, Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s every-morning breakfast consists 
of orange juice, a steak, coffee—and 
generous portions of the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald, the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune, 
along with occasional tastes of the Balti- 
more Sun and the Chicago Tribune. But 
at the President’s press conference last 
week, Pat Munroe of Chicago's American 
asked Ike himself about his newspaper- 
reading habits. 

The question: “When a cartoon or col- 
umn appears in the press that is unfriend- 
ly to you, we often hear people say: ‘I'll 
bet they won't let the President see that 
one.’ Now what are your regular habits, 
sir, for keeping up with what we are say- 
ing about you?” 

The answer: “Well, I don't know 
whether you can call it a habit—for the 
simple reason that it takes a lot of time if 
I was going to keep track of what all you 
people say. I take the—what I call the 
important sections of the Sunday papers 
that review world events—go over the 
things, and those are the things I study 
carefully. The kind of thing that you talk 
of, cartoons and unfriendly quips, I just 
can't be bothered.” 


The Press & the U-2 


In the first days after the U-2 case 
broke. a general reading of the U.S. daily 
press could only have led to the conclu- 
sions that 1) the U.S. was almost totally 
in the wrong, and 2) chances for “success” 
at the Paris summit conference had been 
woefully diminished. From cotntry pub- 
lisher to Washington pundit, from car- 
toonist (see cuts) to editorial writer, came 
the outcries. 

Wrote the Poplar Bluff, Mo, American 
Republic: “Uncle Bungle has done it 
again!” Said the Washington Post and 
Times Herald; “The incident has had the 





Herblock—©® /960, The Washington Post Co. 
“Wats So FUNNY?” 


momentary effect of damaging the pres- 
tige of the U.S., of alarming or embarrass- 
ing the allies, and of fueling Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s propaganda machine. This coun- 
try was caught with jam on its hands.” 
Asked the Chicago Sun-Times: “Was the 
information to be obtained from the flight 
worth the possible political loss suffered 
by the capture and exploitation by the 
Reds? It is hard to put the wings of peace 
on the cloak of a spy.” 

“Barefaced Liar." Chicago's American 
criticized the U.S.’s Central Intelligence 
Agency for its “stupidity in sending a fly- 
ing spy to risk getting caught in the mid- 
dle of Russia just before the summit con- 
ference.” Said the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
“Do our intelligence operatives enjoy so 
much freewheeling authority that they can 
touch off an incident of grave internation- 
al import by low-level decisions unchecked 


My Country, may it 
always be tight, | 
But if it carit be | 
at least lets get 
our Stories straight 
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by responsible policymaking power?" The 
Post-Dispatch also called for an official 
investigation “into the circumstances 
which placed our country before the world 
in the light of a barefaced liar.” The Sacra- 
mento Bee said the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration had “left matters so subordinates 
could wreck the conference and possibly 
provoke war.” Headlined the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: MORAL LEADERSHIP OF 
U.S. HARMED. 

Of all the worriers, none wrote a gloom- 
ier lead than the New York Times's Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief James Reston. Said 
Reston, sounding somewhat like Gabriel 
Heatter: “This was a sad and perplexed 
capital tonight, caught in a swirl of 
charges of clumsy administration, bad 
judgment and bad faith.” 

"Wonderful News."’ There were, to be 
sure, some early exceptions to the general 
hand-wringing. The New York Daily News 
was predictably truculent in advising Pres- 
ident Eisenhower about how to reply to 
Khrushchev’s charges: “To sweet talk this 
rat at this time would only encourage 
him to further pre-summit impudence.” 








Jensen—Chicago Doily News 
IRRESISTIBLE TARGET 


Said Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner: 
“The way some people are talking, you 
would think we had sold our world leader- 
ship down the Volga.” Said the Chicago 
Tribune: “In the bargaining at the sum- 
mit, the Soviet demands and claims will 
be deterred only by the knowledge which 
the Russians have of U.S. power. The inci- 
dent of the U-2 should not encourage 
them to believe that the U.S. is powerless.” 

One of the most closely reasoned early 
judgments came from New York Times 
Military Reporter Hanson W. Baldwin, 
who found encouragement in the fact that 
the Russians had been unable to shoot 
down previous U.S. planes flying over So- 
viet territory: “The shooting down of a 
U-2 indicates not a Soviet lead in the de- 
fensive antiaircraft missiles but, on the 
contrary, a Soviet lag.”’ That same idea 
was enthusiastically endorsed by Colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop, who can ordinarily find 
a cloud to surround any silver lining: 
“There is also wonderful news in the bad 
news of the American plane that was shot 
down in the Soviet Union.” 

"Manifest. Absurdity."" By late last 
week the U.S. press as a whole had had 
time to make some thoughtful, corrective 
judgments of the U-2 affair—and of its 
first reaction. Wrote United Feature Syn- 
dicate Columnist William S. White: “The 
people who ought to be on the side of the 
U.S. are doing more than its enemies to 
destroy its influence as the irreplaceable 
leader of the free world. The incident of 
the American ‘spy plane’ is being inflated 
to manifest absurdity. Why don't we— 
and our friends abroad—quit buying the 
melodramatic rubbish the Russians are 
putting out?” 

Even more outspoken was the New York 
Times, which had been marching up and 
down hill on the issue for several days. In 
one of the toughest editorials it has run 
in recent years, the Times, under the 
heading of THE BREAST BEATERS, wrote 
last weekend: “The fervent sincerity with 
which some naive Americans have been 
publicly beating their breasts because we 
have sent reconnaissance planes across the 
Soviet Union's frontiers is matched by 
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mier Khrushchev, who is not naive, has 
been castigating us for our ‘act of aggres- 
sion.’ The Americans should know, as Mr. 
Khrushchev knows, that every nation in 
the world attempts, in peace as well as in 
war, to learn what it can about its poten- 
tial enemies. That is not only a function 
of self-defense, it is a prime requisite. 
Above all, it is not a question of morals, it 
is a matter of necessity. Let us have done 
with the whimpering about espionage be- 
ing a departure ‘from the code of respon- 
sible international behavior.’ It has been 
part of the code from the beginning of 
time and it will be to the end. Unacknowl- 
edged, yes; distasteful, as President Eisen- 
hower observed, yes—but necessary and 
inevitable... 

“Mr. Khrushchev’s injured innocence is 
ludicrous, though in the midst of his 
threats he does admit that the reconnais- 
sance flight was made ‘not as a prepara- 
tion for war.’ It is perfectly natural that 
he is exploiting all the propaganda advan- 
tage possible out of our bad luck and bad 
judgment—but that does not mean that 
we must act as though we had been caught 
in the middle of a Czechoslovakia or a 
Hungary or a Korea.” 


Truth in Cuba 


“Cuba has always belonged to the bloc 
of free and democratic nations. Why re- 
move it from the bloc and incline it 
toward the Communist nations?” 

Twenty-four hours after this editorial 
question appeared in Havana's Diario de 
la Marina, armed thugs from the Castro- 
controlled Cuban newspaper unions last 
week seized the paper, stilled the only re- 
maining newspaper voice in Cuba that 
had continually dared to criticize the 
Castro regime. 

For months Diario and Editor José 
Ignacio Rivero, 39, had been living on 
borrowed time as they blasted Castro’s 
arbitrary rent reductions, his agrarian 
farm laws (“Hundreds of people have 
had their property taken away without 
compensation’’), his flirtation with Com- 
munism. Boldly the newspaper spoke out 
for “democratic normalcy and the law. 
Is this a crime? Is it immoral? Are there 
not a lot of Cuban people who want the 
same?” Castro tolerated such impudence 
only because Diario was considered the 
unofficial spokesman for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Cuba and because it 
furnished proof to “Yankee imperialists” 
that freedom of the press did exist under 
his government. 

For its stand, Diario paid dearly. Over 
the months, Castro mobs had burned 
bundles of the paper in the streets, and 
Editor Rivero, fearful for his life, went 
into hiding, stayed in the homes of 
friends all over the city. When word 
reached Castro last week that Diario 
planned an editorial calling for free elec- 
tions, the Premier’s patience snapped and 
the seizure order went out. In its first 
editorial statement, the new management 
of the paper justified the take-over, said 
that under Rivero, Diario had “attacked 
all that signifies truth, justice, patriotism 
and decency in our Cuba.” 
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in a world apart, automatically 





Never before in the bounds of fine car experience has the easy 
touch of toe or fingertip been so encompassing. Never any- 
where has there been a convertible so completely, and so 
luxuriously, automatic. 

\ single switch on the instrument panel controls the top, 
allowing it to glide into a well behind the rear seat. As the top 
disappears, a cover panel automatically closes over it, leaving 
the smooth, sleek line of the Continental's deck unbroken. 


For “top up” convenience and ventilation precision, the 


driver's touch controls a retractable safety glass rear window, 
found in no other convertible today. 

In the space it affords vou, the luxury that surrounds vou, the 
crafismanship that delights you, today’s Lincoln Continental 
moves you into a realm of quality beyond compare. Seeing and 
driving it will make you aware that nothing could be finer. 
Your Lincoln Continental dealer will be happy to show you all 
the reasons why you are seeing more and more of these 


magnificent cars on the road, Why not visit him soon? 
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This summer, United Air Lines DC-8 jet can stretch 
your two-week vacation into fifteen full days at the 
spot of your choice—the West Coast, the Midwest, 
Northeast, even Hawaii. Leave after work Friday, 


be there in hours. Going by air can save you time 


EXTRA COMFORT...EXTRA CARE...JET COACH FARE 


and money, and United’s extra care makes it a 
vacation all the way. You can fly now, pay later. 
Give your family more time, more fun by taking 
them via DC-8 jet on 
United Air Lines, 
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Sad Sam 


They sprint up long ramps and scale 
aisles like mountain goats to get to their 
seats on time. They start cheering with 
the first pitch and continue to the last. So 
far this year, heart attacks have hit twelve 
San Francisco Giant fans: five were fatal. 
Las: week City Coroner Henry W. Turkel 
pleaded for rooters with coronary histo- 
ries to take things easier at the Giants’ 
new Candlestick Park. But no one seemed 
to pay much attention to the warning: 
the Giants were in first place in the Na- 
tional League, thanks in good part to a 
dour Negro named Sam Jones, one of 
baseball's most exciting pitchers. 

Last week “Sad Sam” Jones, 34, pitched 
a two-hitter to beat the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies 1 to o. The shutout brought Jones's 
earned-run average to 1.91 and his record 
to four wins against two losses. Of his 
other three victories, one was a one-hitter 
and two were three-hitters. 

Long recognized as having great speed 
and a wicked curve, Jones has finally con- 
quered the wildness that made him a vag- 
abond during most of his eleven years in 
orgenized baseball. Somehow San Francis- 
co's crisp weather seems just right for 
Jones’s aging right arm (he claims that it 
shrinks two inches every game). Somehow 
the stiff wind that blows in from Candle- 
stick Park's leftfield now seems to make 
his curve ball more effective, though as a 
minor-leaguer he once vowed: “I'll never 
pitch in this windy city again.” 

Following Jones's lead, other Giant 
pitchers were performing wonders: in the 
course of running up a seven-game win- 
ning streak, they recorded three consecu- 
tive shutouts. But Sad Sam Jones is the 
mainstay of the Giants’ pennant hopes 
and no one knows it better than Manager 
Bill Rigney. Says he: “In the past 15 
years the only Giant pitcher I'd compare 
with Jones is Sal Maglie for getting cute. 
for making that ball curve or take off, 
and Sam is a damn sight faster.” 


Life at La Ronda 


The contracts were signed, the tickets 
went on sale at S1o to $100 a seat, and 
the promotional drums began going rub-a- 
dub-dub. Off to a fancy Catskills resort 
last week went World Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Ingemar Johansson, accompanied by 
a horde of newsmen, handlers and hangers- 
on, as he began training to defend his 
title in Manhattan’s Polo Grounds on 
June 20. 

His opponent had been training for 
months, but under very different circum- 
stances. In a shabby, shut-down Fairfield 
County, Conn. nightclub, with a ring set 
up on the dance floor and punching bags 
slung over the sagging bandstand, Floyd 
Patterson talked broodingly to the only 
reporter (from Time) who had come to 
watch him work out. 

At 25, Patterson is sleepy-eyed, smooth- 
muscled and filled with the melancholy of 
defeat. Over and over, he relives in his 
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Woop-C HOPPING 
"| can't stand having people boo.” 


mind the third round of his fight in 
Yankee Stadium last June 26, when a 
series of Johansson right-hands made him 
the ex-champ. “I don't remember going 
out,” says Patterson. “When I heard the 
referee say ‘neutral corner,’ I thought I'd 
knocked Ingemar out. Then I got up and 
started to talk and I had this pain in the 
back of my head and I'd have laid odds 
that it was the referee who hit me there 
from behind.” 

"When You Take a Fall . . ." Pat- 
terson’s defeat embittered him. “When I 
was champion,” he recalls, “everybody 
was patting you on the shoulder, telling 
you this and that all the time until you 
thought, ‘Holy mackerel, these people 
really like me.’ Then, when you take a 
fall, you can see who your real friends 
are.’ After the Johansson fight, Patterson 
shut himself off from his friends and from 
the press for weeks. Then, last September, 
he rented the La Ronda nightclub in 
Newtown, Conn. and started training 
again. He has been at it ever since. 

At La Ronda, Patterson's life is monas- 
tic. Says his trainer, Dan Florio: “Even 
his wife can’t go upstairs to his room.’ 
In his tiny, pink-walled room, equipped 
only with necessary furniture, a crucifix 
and a certificate naming him an honorary 
Fairfield County deputy sheriff, Patterson 
gets up at 6 a.m. He puts on khaki pants 
a leather jacket, paratrooper boots and a 
cream-colored cap, runs from three to 
five miles before breakfast. He chops 
wood, skips rope, works for hours on the 
bags. In the dance-floor ring, he takes out 
his frustrations on his sparring partners, 
particularly a pug named Ed Bunyan. 
“He’s broke my nose and ribs already,” 
says Bunyan. “Every time I go in there, 
I say to myself, ‘This may be my day 
not to get killed.’ Pretty soon he'll have 
knocked me down every possible way.” 
Four or five times a day, Patterson tele- 
phones his wife. who spends most of her 
time at their Rockville Centre home on 
Long Island. 

"This Time . . ."" Most of all, Patter- 
son plans for his return bout with Jo- 
hansson. He does not intend to change his 
“peekaboo” style, with hands carried high 
in front of his face. which has been criti- 
cized on the ground that it inhibits his 
punching power. Says he: “You'd be sur- 
prised at the number of times I've felt 
their gloves hit my gloves and how grate- 
ful I was that my gloves were there. 
Otherwise it would've been my _ head. 
Anyway, I won a championship with it 
didn’t 1?” 

Patterson is now determined not to be 
overly aggressive against Johansson. “He's 
a very patient fighter,” says Patterson. 
“He’s waiting for you to make the one 
mistake so he can one-punch you. Last 
time I was champion. People expected me 
to finish him off. But I was afraid they'd 
start booing because it started out dull, 
and I can't stand hearing people boo. I 
got nervous about it and that made me 
careless. This time maybe he'll have to 
be more aggressive than he'd like to be.” 

The ex-champ shrugged. “This time 
he’s the champion.” 
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Harvey Fenton is a bright 
young mathematician. For 
smoking pleasure he counts 
on Robt. Burns Panatelas. 

New lighter wrapper plus 
Smooth Smoke* Binder To- 
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«-- equal a superb smoke of 
rich aroma, extremely good 
taste. 

Nice way to ease up. Try it. 
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handy 5-pack 
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CorNELL’s WINNING Rowers DUNKING CoxsSWAIN KrECH 
They got the lead out of their bottom. 


New Crew 

The giants of U.S. crew racing were on 
hand for the Eastern sprint championships 
on Massachusetts’ Lake Quinsigamond. 
Undefeated were high-stroking Navy, pow- 
erful Pennsylvania, and a veteran Harvard 
boat that had won 13 straight over the 
last two years. Against that kind of com- 
pany, the inexperienced Cornell crew 
seemed the rankest sort of outsider. Re- 
sult: Cornell won. 

With the championships approaching, 
Cornell’s Coach Harrison (“Stork”) San- 
ford had a varsity crew that rowed as 
though its shell had a lead keel. Cornell 
had raced only once this year, finishing a 
poor second to Navy over a short course. 
Indeed, Sanford’s varsity could not even 
beat the Cornell junior varsity crew; the 
jayvees twice won practice races last week 
by three lengths. To Sanford, there was 
only one logical answer: he made the jay- 
vees the varsity, keeping only one man 
trom the old crew. 

In the championship sprint last week- 
end, Navy was favored to get off to an 
early lead with its power-stroking beat of 
around 40 strokes per minute, then fight 
it out at the finish with Harvard, which 
gets great drive from its rhythmic beat of 
32. Instead, Cornell surged from the stake 
boats with a breathless beat of 41, moved 
ahead like a wide-open hydroplane. Once 
they had the lead, Cornell’s ex-jayvees 
coolly dropped the beat to 31, understrok- 
ing even Harvard. Rowing against an 18- 
m.p.h. wind, Cornell held on to the end of 
the 2,000-meter course, beating off a des- 
perate finishing effort by Harvard. Of the 
favored crews, Navy was third and Pean- 
sylvania was sixth and last. 

After the race, Harvard's Stroke Perry 


Boyden stripped off his shirt, gave it to 
Cornell's Stroke Harry Moseley in a tra- 
ditional ceremony. It was the first jersey 
Boyden had lost since high school, and he 
promised that he would win a Cornell 
shirt after the Olympic trials in July. But 
Cornell's Coach Sanford is just beginning 
to develop his young bunch. Said he: “We 
still have to learn how to sprint. I'm posi- 
tive this crew of mine is far from its peak.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Just a few days after he had claimed 
he would be racing for another 15 years, 
Driver Harry Schell, a perennial 39, was 
killed when his Cooper spun off Britain’s 
Silverstone course on a trial run for the 
International Trophy Race. Born in Paris 
of American parents, Schell fought as a 
tail gunner in the Finnish air force against 
Russia in 1939, later earned a reputation 
for being as carefree off the track as he 
Was prudent on it, made a career of finish- 
ing well up in the pack bu: seldom in 
front. Said Britain’s Stirling Moss: “Har- 
ry was the last gay cavalier in the motor 
racing game.” 

@ Purchased for $2,500 two years ago. 
Bally Ache was sold by Owner Leonard 
Fruchtman for $1,250,000 to a syndicate 
headed by Joseph L. Arnold of Lexington, 
Ky., which was undismayed by the fact 
that the three-year-old colt finished sec- 
ond in the Kentucky Derby. 

q In the first inning, the 6-{ft. 4-in., 210- 
Ib. righthander walked the St. Louis Car- 
dinals’ Alex Grammas with one out. Aft- 
er that, Chicago Cub Pitcher Don Card- 
well, 24, acquired by trade just two days 
before from the Philadelphia Phillies, re- 
tired the next 26 men in a rew for a 4-0 
victory and the first no-hitter of the 1960 
major league season. 
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lvy Harvest 


In mailboxes across the country last 
week, the letter that brought whoops or 
wails finally arrived. It came from one of 
the East’s eight Ivy League men’s colleges 
or the Seven Sisters women’s colleges. 
Some kids took it with aplomb. When 
Brian Silver, 17, slammed into the house 
from Denver’s East High School, his 
mother handed him two letters. He opened 
them coolly and said: “I’ve been accepted 
by Yale and Harvard. I think I'll go to 
Harvard.” His calm was rare. On Long 
Island, N.Y., Ciba Ruth Vaughan, 18, 
dragged nervously home from Great Neck 
North Senior High School, finally faced 
the letter from Smith College. She was in. 
Burbled Ciba: “I went crazy. I must have 
called 80 people to break the news.” 

In a year when 900,000 freshmen will 
enter U.S. colleges, the news affected only 
a handful. The Ivy League men’s colleges 
rejected 25,740 students (the women’s 
colleges release no figures ). They accepted 
13,640 boys to fill 8,545 places in Sep- 
tember; the disparity is due to multiple 
admissions. But the handful were the most 
pawed over in the U.S. A precursor of the 
future at other colleges across the U.S., 
this year’s Ivy League race was the fiercest 
of all time. It reached such a pitch that 
one Manhattan executive, overhearing two 
matrons as they were getting out of a 
taxi, swears that he heard one say: “Of 
course I'd sleep with him if I thought it 
would get Billy into Yale.” 

"Most Rigorous." Fueled by war ba- 
bies and hunger for status, the spurt in 
Ivy League applications ranged from 10% 
over last year at Cornell to 28% at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The average: 
16%. With an 18% boost in final applica- 
tions, Princeton’s Director of Admission 
C. William Edwards called the selection 
job “the most rigorous in my experience.” 
It was just as bad for women’s colleges, 
Radcliffe had 1,000 “well-qualified” appli- 
cants for a freshman class of 280. 

Thousands of youngsters could ask: 
Why was I accepted or rejected? The de- 
cisions often seemed downright whimsical. 
At McLean (Va.) High School, David 
Stanley, 18, top boy in his class, was 
turned down by Swarthmore, which ac- 
cepted Jerry Nelson, 16, whose grades 
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were mediocre. At New York City’s An- 
drew Jackson High School. Rickey Field, 
18, was accepted by Harvard, Princeton 
and Columbia, but turned down by the 
University of Michigan. At New York’s 
Riverdale Country School, James Avary, 
18, applied only to Princeton. His College 
Board English and math aptitude scores 
averaged only 580 (out of a possible 800), 
but he was accepted. 

Down with Numbers. Why? Students 
like Avary, who happens to be a three- 
letter athlete (and a Georgia boy attend- 
ing a fine New York private school), were 
a clue to the fact that colleges have turned 
more than ever to subjective choices. One 
reason: sO many more applicants are scor- 
ing so much higher on objective tests that 
the tests are less decisive. Today’s deci- 
sions are frequently no longer even “ra- 
tional,” according to College Board Presi- 
dent Frank Bowles. (He feels that the 
tests will simply have to be made tough- 
er.) Yale’s Dean of Admissions Arthur 
Howe Jr. says that results from the March 
tests (received in April) are too late to be 
useful. Next year he will not even con- 
sider tests taken later than December. 

Whether or not they agree, other ad- 
missions men have turned to all sorts of 
“intangible” criteria. As Dartmouth’s Di- 
rector Edward T. Chamberlain Jr. puts it: 
“We say in the net we think this boy is a 
better boy for Dartmouth (to hell with 
the numbers) and we take that boy.” 

An example is Grosse Point High 
School’s Tony Lott, accepted by Dart- 
mouth, although he scored 470 on the 
English achievement test. He weighs 202 
Ibs. and is a varsity football guard. (He 
“might” go out for football at Dart- 
mouth.) Walter Empson of Hillcrest High 
School in Dallas averaged only 600 on the 
tests, but was president of the student 
council and a star basketball player. His 
letter from Princeton was no surprise: 
“The coach told me some time ago that 
I was pretty well in.” This sort of thing 
evokes the words of a top Eastern college 
representative, who interviewed a_ star 
quarterback (with fine marks) no* long 
ago: “Scholarships are made only on the 
basis of need, and we need you.” 
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Hairsplitting. But such cases are ex- 
treme. Almost invariably, last week’s cho- 
sen few with average academic ability had 
other qualifications: an offbeat talent. a 
semifinalist rank in the Merit Scholarship 
competition, a drive to become some- 
thing specific in life. a glowing recommen- 
dation from high school teachers. The Ivy 
League makes few “fuzzy” choices, says 
Fritz Meier, boys’ counselor at suburban 
(Chicago) Oak Park and River Forest 
High Schools. “They've been involved in 
selective admissions for a long, long time, 
and they’ve become rather skillful.” 

From nearby New Trier Township High 
School, for example, Princeton received 
three applications: 

@ Bill Ohle, 358th in a class of 898. had 
aptitude scores of 673 (verbal) and 629 
(math). He lettered twice in cross-country 
and track, was an Eagle Scout. 

q Bruce Blair, 324th in the class, scored 
711 and 658 on the tests, is the school’s 
best discus thrower, a reserve on the foot- 
ball team, and one of the leads in the 
school opera. 

@ Dave Hatcher, 26oth in the class, scored 
630 and 590, is an outstanding runner (a 
1:59 flat half-mile), the vice president 
of the sailing club, and a dancer in the 
school review. 

Which boy would Princeton accept? All 
of them were topnotch candidates, but 
Princeton chose one. The hairsplitting de- 
cision: Bruce Blair, admitted on the 
strength of his general well-rounded rec- 
ord and strong aptitude-test scores. Ohle 
and Hatcher were undismayed. They both 
got into Brown, their first choice on the 
basis of a spring trip to it and Princeton. 
“A party school” was the way Hatcher 
saw Princeton. “I am willing to sacrifice 
Princeton’s better name for what I think 
will be a better education.” 

Find a Motive. Subjective or not, the 
Ivy League schools were far from easy on 
themselves in last week’s choices. Using a 
typical method, Columbia’s Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Admissions David Dudley 
lined up 3,000 applications for 670 places. 
His staff first ranked each boy on the sole 
basis of two aptitude scores. Some were 
clearly admissible on this basis, some not. 
The problem: 800 middle-group applicants 
for 400 places. From then on, intangibles 
were vital. The chief gauge: “Finding the 
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THE NEW JAGUAR 3.8 SEDAN —THE SEDAN THAT BEHAVES LIKE A SPORTS CAR! 
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THE NEW 3.8 SEDAN 
an unbroken 
car from J 


achieve- 
iar, the 
3.8 Sedan, a five-passenger sedan with all 
the dash of a true sports ear. Simple in 
line, fluid in motion, luxurious in design, 
the 3.8 embodies spacious comfort within 


Out of record of 


ment comes a new 





a size of modern dimensions. It is beauti- 
ful, but not self-conscious; 
out affectation. Its appointments are 
flawless. Its performance will satisfy the 
most demanding. The 3.8 speaks of its 


elegant, with- 


owner as one who has not lost his eve for 
beauty in a drab automotive age. 


> 


New engineering advances offer the 3.8 
owner the ultimate in comfort and safety : 
* Dynamie acceleration and sustained 
power with the famous XK engine. 

« New dashboard layout; rpm counter 
and speedometer in front of driver. 

* Maximum safety with Dunlop four- 
wheel dise brakes, of 
on worldwide competition courses. 

* Effortless control at all with 
both automatic transmission and power- 


proven efficiency 


speeds 





assisted steering as optional extras. 

* Added visibility provided with large 
windsereen with slim pillars and 
wrap-around rear window. 


very 


¢ Steering wheel easily adjustable to your 
convenience, 

* Greater comfort with high output 
heater-defrosting system. Has separate 
duct to rear compartment. 

* Built-in, flush fitting occasional tables 


which open into rear compartment. 
THE XK 150 SPORTS CAR 
Jaguar offers two models in the renowned 
XK 150 series. The XK convertible and 
hardtop coupe. Available with 3.8 engine. 


THE MARK IX SEDAN 

The finest car of its class in the world. 
Meticulously designed and worked in the 
tradition of specialized coach builders, 
the Mark IX’s superb styling, perform- 
and appointments earmark this 
motor car for the uncompromising con- 
noisseur. 
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We urge a visit to your dealer to drive 
the Jaguar of your interest. 


JAGUAR CARS INC. 
32 E. 57th ST.. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


kid who looks stronger on incentive, who 
has a real motive.” Recalls Dudley “We 
moved around the table, shuffling papers. 
We moved more and more slowly.” It 
took two days to eliminate 50 of 200 can- 
didates for 150 places. “We have to look 
for every scrap of information we can get. 
We've turned down kids who were abso- 
lutely terrific, kids who could have walked 
in here three years ago. We would have 
gone on our hands and knees to get them.” 

For every admissions man, the process 
was harrowing. Princeton's Director Ed- 
wards reported that at least two-thirds of 
the candidates were perfectly qualified to 
meet Princeton’s standards. Harvard had 
applications from 5,208 boys in more than 








demic factors should be of particular im- 
portance. We make no pretensions to in- 
fallibility. We deeply regret having to 
deny the opportunity for a Harvard educa- 
tion to so many qualified students, and are 
distressed by the disappointments our de- 
cisions cause.” Adds Columbia's Dean 
Dudley: “We do try hard. We hope we're 
making good judgments.” 


How to Learn to Write 


When he began teaching English at 
Denver's big South High School (3,300 
students) in 1935, exuberant Harold Kea- 
bles lived only six blocks away. It was 
too far. He bought a house half a block 
away so that he could get to school faster. 





TEACHER Keasies & CLass (WINNER GRANZOW SECOND FROM LEFT) 


Each student i 


2,000 schools, largest number in its three- 
century history. “At least 95°" were qual- 
ified. Yale’s Dean Howe was deeply con- 
cerned that “highly desirable people are 
being turned down.” Said the University of 
Pennsylvania's Dean of Admissions Rob- 
ert H. Pitt: “I often had real difficulty 
with my own conscience at night.” 

"We Do Try Hard." Is there any solu 
tion? One might be to return to strictly 
academic criteria. But unless the Ivy 
League colleges expand (unlikely ). or until 
the nation creates more good colleges that 
also enjoy Ivy League prestige 
admissions men seem due to depend more 
and more on subjective criteria. 

Some officials see this trend as a healthy 
antidote to overemphasis on tests. Says 
Wellesley’s Director of Admission Mary 
Evans Chase: “We're interested in char- 
too, you know. By the way a girl 
tells us about the things that interest her 
and from what her teachers say about her 
we may realize that she is a stunning hu- 
man being. Someone has to be in the bot- 
tom half of the class, and often these are 
the girls.” 

In a lengthy statement to rejectees, 
Harvard said: “We believe that nonaca- 
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treated as a novel in progre 
Keables whirs out of his front door 
every morning at 30. Within minutes, 


he begins spouting poetry as he strides 
up and down before his students. Soon 
covered with chalk dust, he pounds and 
perc hes on the front seats (kept vacant 
to give him room). He brooks no in- 
terruption. If an office messenger invades 
the room, Keables cries: “I told you we 
should have locked the door!” If a day- 
dreaming student stares out the window 
Keables peers through his bifocals and 
thunders: “Get out!” 

Lanky Harold Raymond Keables, 60, 
is brimful of a passion to teach literature 
and composition to bright seniors. All he 
asks is undivided attention. And it pays 
to pay attention to Teacher Keables. 

No. | in the U.S. Since 1950, Keables’ 
students have triumphed in the nation- 
wide Scholastic Magazine writing contest 
with 20 first prizes, twelve seconds and 21 
thirds. Last week the record was even 
more impressive. With 23 winners, Denver 
became the nation’s top high school-writ- 
ing city—and nine of Denver's winners 


were Keables’ students. The No. 1 win- 
ner: South High’s tiny, pretty Sherry 


a psychologist’s daughter 
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Granzow, 17, 








For teen-agers who want 
to get off to a head start in 
college, in the new job... 


The Gift of 
Confidence 


In today’s high schools and colleges, 
competition is terrific. 

To meet it, teen-agers and older stu- 
dents must be able to talk and write 
accurately and with assurance. 

This is where Merriam-Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary can be a constant 
help, for it is required or recommended 
at all schools and colleges. 

With Merriam-Webster, you know 
you're right. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up-to-date: it’s the one desk 
dictionary based on the famous Merriam- 
Webster unabridged New International. 

For better schoolwork, get a Merriam- 
Webster today! $5 plain, $6 indexed at 
department, book, and stationery stores. 
©G.&C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster's” do not even include the 
Latin names for plants and animals, or rules 
for spelling and punctuation, essential for 
students. Be sure to get the dictionary that 
meets all requirements of school, home, and 
office: always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
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| and one of Keables’ seniors. She walked 
| off with the Ernestine Taggard Memorial 
| Award, Scholastic’s highest honor. She 
was the third Keables student to do so. 
A South High student himself, Keables 
yearned to teach after graduating from 
the University of Denver ('23). But his 
father and two brothers pushed him into 
the family restaurant business. Quitting 
after ten unhappy years, he joined the 
South High faculty, caught fire in the 
to4gos. “I started late.” says he wryly. 
“But I’m seasoned now, and I know 
what I'm doing.” South High students 
agree (“Most teachers discuss—Keables 
teaches”). Says one senior: “In Keables’ 
classes you compete with every other 
student he’s ever had. I’ve written my 
heart out trying to beat somebody who’s 
probably old enough to be my mother.” 
God-Given Ability. In his creative writ- 
ing class, Keables insists on personal ex- 
perience: “I want them to write what 
they have seen, felt or done, not imitate 
something they've read.’ He aims at in- 





| ductive instruction: “The writing itself 
| is the chief basis of teaching.” This 
| means that Keables’ key work is cor- 


| recting papers, and a student’s first joy 
| is being able to decipher the man’s scraw!- 
ing. Says one student: “If you can read 
Keables, you've got it made.” Says an- 
other: “Keables does more writing on a 
paper than it had when you handed it in 
| to him. But we all love him.” 

Lugging papers home, Keables goes to 
work on them immediately (and 
tinues all weekend). He follows his wife 
around the house, reading to her. Tum- 
bling into bed at 11, he pops up again at 
6 to go on working. Delighted by a really 
good composition, he bounds into class 
even faster, whips out the paper and says 
hoarsely: “Now here is something.” 

Dedicated Teacher Keables is a frus- 
trated writer who treats each student as 
a kind of novel in progress. He carries 
on voluminous correspondence with old 
grads, often gets back weighty manu- 
scripts for criticism. Since he teaches 
South High's stiffest senior English 
courses, he gets the best students. He 
also gets the best out of them. 


The Habit of Command 


The U.S. Army's youngest major gen- 
eral, William Childs Westmoreland, 46 
last week was appointed superintendent of 
West Point. He succeeds Lieut. General 
Garrison H. Davidson, 56, who will take 
command of the Seventh Army in Europe. 
| Tall, trim, South Carolina—born Para- 
trooper Westmoreland was headed for a 
| general's stars from the start. At West 
| Point (36) he was a track and basketball 
star and First Captain of Cadets. A full colo- 
nel at 29, he commanded field artillery in 
World War II (North Africa, Germany) 
and paratroops in Korea, taught at the 
Army War College, took over the rorst 
Airborne Division in 1958. The very mod- 
el of a modern major general, he made a 
| habit of jumping before his men, is known 
| as a soldier whose mind and manner are 
| ingrained with a general's supreme neces- 
| sity, “the habit of command.” 


con- 











A message to 
those few 
record collectors 
who still do not 


own a 


MANTOVANI 


LP record 





“You...are missing music 
at its enjoyable best” 


THE BEST OF VICTOR HER- 
BERT: Ah! Sweet Myster 

of pd Sweethearts. TI 

BEST OF SIGMUND ROM- 
BERG: Lover, Come Back 
To Me; Softly, As in A 
Morning Sunrise. THE BEST 
OF FRIML: The 
Donkey Serenade; Rose 
Marie. THE BEST OF IRV- 
ING BERLIN: The Girt That 
| Marry; Marie; others. 

Stereo: PSA3202... $9.96 
Mone: 113122/23.___$7.96 


Gigi; With These Hands; 
Very Precious Love; Far- 
ober Places; Jamaica Fare- 
well; Tenderly; When 1 
Fall In Love; No Other 
Love; Tonight; Blue St: 


Vaya Con Dios; Two Differ- 
ent Worlds. 

Stereo, PS-193 $4.98 
Mono: LL-3149 $3.98 


Hear the fabulous Manto- 
vant and his cascadin; 
strings perform suc 
STEPHEN FOSTER classics 
as My Old Kentucky Home; 
1 Dream Of Jeanie; Old 
Folks At Home. Also in- 
cluded are other famous 
songs of Americana as 
On The Range; Yi 
low Rose Of Texas; Good- 
night Irene, others. 
Stereo; PS.182 
Mono: LL-3136 


$4.98 
~ $3.98 


All The Things You Are; A 
Woman In Love; | Could 
Have Danced All Night; 
Something To Remember 
You By; True Love; This 
sce Was Mine; An Af- 
fair To Remember; Love 
Letters; Summertime; He 
There; The Nearness 0 
You; You Keep Coming 


Back Like A Song. 
Stereo: PS-106 498 
Mono: LL-3032 $3.98 





MANTOVAN! 


MANTOVANI 
SONGS 
T0 
REMEMBER 





MANTOVANI NOW AVAILABLE 
ON 4 TRACK STEREO TAPE 


ONDON 


® RECORDS 
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Now you can afford real security 
for your entire family with 
this new low cost Franklin plan 





YOUR WIFE 





$1000 death benefit, double 
in case of accidental death. 
An additional $1000 death 
benefit is added to the hus- 
band’s plan at no extra 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Each child in your family, 
regardless of number, and 





FATHER 





cost on the premature 
death of the wife. Privilege 
of converting to any per- 
manent plan before age 60. 


including any future addi- a AGE 30 


tions, is automatically 
covered by a $1000 death 
benefit at 15 days of age. 


you 


In case of your untimely 
death one unit will provide 
for your family $50 month- 
Franklin's Family Protector ly income until the time 
Plan gives all-in-one insurable. oe seg ad — pce 

age 65. Premium waived 
security for your whole in case of your total dis- 


family at minimum cost ability. Convertible before 
age 60 without medical ex- 


amination. Total immedi- 
ate estate value of your 
plan is over $22,000. 
(Father and mother age 
30... three children.) 


Double payment in case of 
accidental death. Convert- 
ible to $5000 at completion 
of term, even if no longer 


You may find it hard to believe 
that a plan so complete could be 
within your means. Yet the most 
amazing feature of the Family 
Protector is the tremendous 
amount of immediate protection 
at such ridiculous low cost. At 
age 30, for instance the premium 
amounts to less than $9.00 per 
month. Your local Franklin Agent 
will gladly explain the entire 
plan in greater detail at your 
convenience. Call him today. 





* The largest legal reserve stock life 
insurance company in the U. S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary 





The Friendly 
IFRANIKILIDN Sas3 
Grae Meso bition shi kendied iailiga 


] [ ) [ ] fi ki} INSURANCE dollars of insurance in force 
| } . a insur ¥ 
tat. COMPANY * Franklin growth in sales last year wos more 


than three times that of the industry as a 
whole—eloquent testimony of the tremendous 
public acceptance of Franklin programs. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
CHAS, E. BECKER, President 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





SCIENCE 





e ° 
Big Voice from Space 

The radio voice of U.S. space probe 
Pioneer V grew painfully feeble last week. 
This was not surprising: the voice came 
from a five-watt transmitter $.000,000 
miles away from the earth. Britain's 250- 
ft. radio telescope at Jodrell Bank could 
still hear the signal. but the U.S. station 
at South Point. Hawaii had to strain its 
6o-ft. ear. So the time had finally come 
to shoot the works—by switching on the 
probe's 150-watt transmitter. 

In a Teletype-lined room at Space 
Technology Laboratories in El Segundo. 
Calif. gathered a group of tense men. 
There was a_ chance that the big transmit- 
ter might malfunction and that in its fail- 
ure it might silence completely its five- 
watt companion, leaving Pioneer V with 
no voice at all. Before being sent into 
space, the big transmitter had been tested 
rigorously. It had been shaken, spun, 
heated and cooled. It had survived all 
such tortures, but no test on earth could 
duplicate the hostile environment of space. 
For nearly two months in its trip through 
space, the transmitter had been soaked in 
a vacuum higher than can be reached in 
any earthly laboratory, while powerful ra- 
diations riddled it through and through. 
No one could guess the effects of this 
ordeal. And no one had ever tried to turn 
on a transmitter 8,000,000 miles away. 

Space Technology Laboratories gave the 
first order, and up from Jodrell Bank 
flashed a preliminary signal. Traveling at 
the speed of light. 186.300 miles per sec- 
ond, it took 43 seconds to reach Pioneer V. 
The probe’s receiver heard it, responded 
dutifully by allowing a half-strength elec- 
tric current to flow through the filaments 
of the big transmitter’s tubes, After this 
initial warmup, the apparatus was rested 
for six hours to recharge the batteries. 
Then a second signal commanded the 


probe to send full current through the 
tubes. Both tests were successful, a fact 


reported to earth by the barely audible 
voice of the five-watt transmitter. 

So far, so good. The California lab told 
Jodrell Bank to give the final commands: 
then it listened to the proceedings over an 
open-voice channel. At intervals of one 
minute, not long enough to get a response 
from 8,000,000 miles away. Jodrell sent 
orders speeding into space. First it told 
Pioneer V to switch half-power current 
through the filaments of the 150-watt 
transmitter. Then it called for full-power 
current, Then it gave the payoff order: to 
turn on the high plate voltage that would 
actually start the big transmitter. Eighty- 
six seconds after the final command left 
the earth, the signal strength from Pio- 
neer V increased twentyfold. The big boy 
was on the line, calling loud and clear 
from Pioneer V as the probe continued on 
its lonely journey. 


Genetic Rosetta Stone 


The nuclei of reproductive cells are 
mere blobs of protoplasm, apparently 
much alike. But each of them contains a 
genetic “instruction code” that tells it 
how to develop into a particular sort of 
creature, ranging from a bacterium to a 
man. In the case of higher animals. the 
cell's instructions are carried by long, 
coiled-up molecules of DNA (deoxyri- 
bonucleic acid). In the instance of some 
viruses, which are the simplest of organ- 
isms, the code is found in RNA (ribonu- 
cleic acid), which is less complicated. 
Knowledge of RNA may lead to under- 
standing of DNA—and few prospects are 
so likely to thrill the present-day biologi- 
cal, chemical or physical scientist, since in 
DNA lies the secret of heredity and its 
illnesses, and of life’s very nature. Last 
week came a significant whiff of success 
in the study of RNA. 

Like DNA. the RNA molecule has four 
different chemical groups—called bases 
—strung along it in sequences like the 
peaks and notches on a Yale key. Biolo- 





Werner Stoy—Comera Haweii 


TRACKING STATION AT SouTH Pornt, HAwatr 
On went the transmitter 8,000,000 miles away. 


50 


gists are convinced that the bases make 
up a genetic code of four letters—in 
roughly the same sense that the Morse 
code of telegraphy has three letters, dot. 
dash and space. The scientists’ dearest 
wish is to break the code in order to find 
what sequence of bases leads to a given 
genetic result, such as red hair in hu- 
mans. Reporting in the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Dr. 
Akira Tsugita and Dr. Heinz Fraenkel- 
Conrat, both of ‘the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. tell this week how 
they pinned a specific chemical change in 
a virus to a change in the code of its RNA. 

Chemical Mutation. Tsugita and Fraen- 
kel-Conrat worked with TMU, a virus 
that causes mosaic dis in tobacco 
plants. TMU’s structure is extremely sim- 
ple. All it has is a core of coiled-up RNA 
surrounded by a cylindrical jacket made 
of protein’ molecules. Tsugita and 
Fraenkel-Conrat first stripped off the 
jacket by use of a protein-dissolving chem- 
ical. Then they treated the naked RNA 
with nitrous acid, which is known to af- 
fect the RNA’s code-carrying bases. After 
the nitrous acid had acted, the RNA was 
enabled to clothe itself in a new coat of 
protein. This made it a functioning virus 
again, and when it was injected into a 
tobacco plant, it multiplied in the plant's 
cells and caused a disease that was slight- 
ly different from normal tobacco mosaic. 

This result was not sensational in itself. 
Virologists have known for years that 
judicious chemical treatment will make 
viruses mutate and change their behavior. 
But Tsugita and Fraenkel-Conrat went 
farther: when they had grown in tobacco 
plants a good supply of mutated virus. 
they analyzed its protein and found that 
it was not quite the same as the protein 
of normal virus. And in the specialized 
world of biochemistry this was exciting 
news. Other chemically induced mutations 
have shown themselves as changes of be- 
havior, which cannot be described chem- 
ically. Now the effect of the change in 
the virus’s RNA can be seen as a definite 
chemical change in its protein. 

Changing the Code. The report ‘rom 
Tsugita and Fraenkel-Conrat went little 
farther than that. But Nobel Prizewinning 
Wendell M. Stanley. head of Berkeley’s 
Virus Laboratory, believes that the origi- 
nal action of the nitrous acid was to 
change one kind of RNA base into another. 
In other words, RNA’s genetic code, while 
still far from unbroken, has at least been 
changed. 

Dr. Stanley thinks that the techniques 
used by Tsugita and Fraenkel-Conrat may 
be developed to the point of proving “a 
Rosetta Stone for the language of life.” 
Ii applied to many mutant viruses. they 
may break entire genetic codes, telling 
which groups of bases are responsible for 
what characteristics. The next step, per- 
haps years away, will be to do the same 
with the more complicated molecules of 
DNA that govern the heredity of higher 
animals. At some point during this effort, 
genetic researchers may discover prevent- 
atives or cures for hereditary ailments 
that afflict mankind. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


1. “Under the sea off the Virgin Islands, with no w ay to breathe, 
Its sink and swim when you wits Gow a American fiend of Canadian Clob 
« cart you must pio your opponent to ar 
. . -—~or make him surface —wl the snorkel-equipped referee 
grapple with underwater judo! tev joe sioner Noy tog nt. tight i wo be 
itter just thirty seconds my lung ¢ bursting fron 





2. “No holds are barred — but it’s net easy a » g loose with a great effort, | led my 4. “Backi 
to make any of them stick when you're some- nt toward one of the poles—but he proved much active dav, we 

limes wrestling upsidedown. When I found my- tow slippery for me, Finally, after se more rounds, Hotel Caribb fer a good talk 
eelf suddenly held fast in a choking neck lock, we invoked the rule of “mutual exhaustion” and, head- 


a pre-arran meeting with a 
I thought for sure I'd be forced up for air, ing wearily for the surface, ended the game in 


good friend — Canadian Club.” 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? What's more. Canadian Club is lightest of 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinetive, them all. This happy combination means 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. And — that you can stay with it all evening long 
that’s not all. Of the world’s great whis- in cocktails before dinner. highballs 
kies, the lightest are Scotch and Canadian. — after. Try it tonight. 


Cie 4 iene 
© FOES 6A «908 reels’ Nenpeetel trbeh Dena aniadllan On lal reas ena a Wee 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 








At 00'00’0i" GMT, May 1. 1960, 
Martin logged its 523,692,000th mile 
of space jlight 


ICBM HARD BASE: 


This mammoth excavation, somewhere 
in the United States, will soon be a 
“hard base’—an almost invulnerable 
underground launch site for the Air 
Force TITAN Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile. 

It is an important element in the 
United States Air Force Strategic Air 
Command's mission—to prevent war. 

The job of this TITAN hard base— 
and the others like it—is to insure that 
we will have such devastating retalia- 
tory power, even under concentrated 
nuclear attack, that no enemy will con- 
sider war. 

Bases such as this cannot be built 
overnight. It is a credit to the foresight 
of our military planners that the bases 
will be operational concurrent with the 
TITAN ICBMs now in production at 
Martin-Denver and undergoing ad- 
vanced tests at Cape Canaveral. 
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New phoneways in the sky 


















We're hard at work designing new and better telephone traffic sky- 
ways for growing America. 

One of the skyway improvements we've recently made is an advanced- 
type “microwave” radio unit developed and manufactured by our 
subsidiary, Lenkurt Electric Co. 

With this new system telephone companies can handle 264 simul- 
taneous telephone conversations over a single radio beam. 

Apart from the substantial savings in poles and lines, these new 
phoneways in the sky are able to increase telephone traffic without 
luttering up the countryside. 


This is a typical example of how we use research — not only to meet 
today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow's. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 


- 


MISCELLANY 


Hoodwinked. In Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, midnight auto thieves, for fear 
of being heard starting the engine of a 
car they were stealing, cleverly pushed it a 
quarter-mile before they discovered that 
the engine had been removed for repair. 





Shock Trouper. In London, upon plug- 
ging in his electric guitar, Rock-'n’-Roll 
Singer Keith Kelly moaned “Oooh,” got 
all shook up. finally passed out because his 
sweaty hands had caused a short circuit 
in the instrument. 


Hot Prospects. In Bloomfield, Conn., 
fast-talking Real Estate Broker Thomas J. 
Larkin finished his spiel about the house, 
wrapped up the deal in the living room 
while firemen were extinguishing a blaze 
in the basement. 


Self-Service. In Detroit, Carmen Eccles 
could not understand why a man entered 
her bakery shop carrying a 4-ft. steel pole 
with a hook on the end. soon got the mes- 
sage when he thrust it across the display 
case, successfully snatched her purse. 


Snug Harbor. In Whangarei, N.Z., 
cold-sober Detective Val Edwards saw two 
greenish eyes staring up at him from in- 
side a tide-carried gin bottle, was about to 
head for the nearest bar himself when the 
bottle broke and an octopus emerged. 


Off the Trolley. In Jacksonville, 
Thomas H. Callahan explained to Judge 
John Santora that he was really waiting 
for a streetcar when the cops picked him 





up for vagrancy, got ten days in the clink | 


anyway because there has not been a 


streetcar in town for 20 years. 


Swap Stop. In Manchester, England, 
an advertisement in the Evening News 
pleaded: “Will the parents of the boy who 
gave a little boy an apple in exc hanige for 
his tricycle kindly return it at once?” 


Stir Crazy. In Vancouver, B.C., after 
being relieved of S20 worth of coffee 
spoons per month. Do Nut House Co- 


Owner George Piekarske decided to put 
an end to the pilfering once and for all, 
drilled nice big holes into the bowls of 
all his spoons. 


Blotter Squatter. In Nashville, Tenn., 
after Pauline Cox’s igist arrest for public 
drunkenness in eleven years. the local con- 
stabulary bowed to the inevitable. logged 
her address as “Police Station,” noted her 
rent to the city: more than $1,900 worth 
of fines and workhouse stints. 


Combat Pay. In Albany, N.Y., the 
court of appeals ruled that Messenger Boy 
James Johnson, who got banged in the 
eye with his own misaimed paper clip, was 
entitled to $228.64 workmen's compensa- 
tion because such shenanigans are the 
common pursuits of unoccupied messen- 
ger boys. 
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New Hotpoint 
DO-IT-ALL Dishwasher 


does the complete 
job! 


Automatically you're free from all messy 
dishwashing chores with the new Hotpoint 
Do-lt-All Dishwasher. Just scrape and 
that’s all! Everything’s automatically pre- 
rinsed, washed (twice with fresh detergent 
each time), rinsed (twice again!) and dried 
to sparkling, spotless cleanliness—so hy- 
gienic. And the Hotpoint Special Utensil 








Look for that Hotpoint difference! 


DOES iftnlls 
PRYRUNSIMGS 


DOES THE 
AND PANS! 


DOES SPOMLESS 
ps AND 









Cycle really takes care of pots and pans. 
Only Hotpoint has Double Deck Washing 
Action—two water sources that jet-wash 
everything thoroughly, completely, Built- 
in or Full-Size Mobile Models hold twelve 
place settings and come in smart 
decorator colors or finishes. 
At your Hotpoint Dealer’s now. 


(A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 


NEW! 16-PAGE BOOKLET: ‘What a Dishwasher Can Do for You and Your Family” 


> 4 


Complete story on dishwashers told by the women who own them, Write name 
and address below and send 10¢ to—Dept. T-7, Hotpoint, Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


THEATER ABROAD 
Three Hits in Two Cities 


Startlir 
Paris were 





London and 





new plays in 
exciting audiences 


British Terence 
Tables) Rattigan 
week with Alec Guinness as Law 
Arabia. A complex, 16-scene production, 
the play reaches brilliantly 
slickly 
illuminating but 
solving the 


Ross, by Playwright 


( Sepe 
F 





opened last 





rence of 


perhaps too 


into its legendary hero's mind 


never completely re- 
Was Law 
rence the spectacular hero who inspired 
led the Arabs in their World War I 
revolt against the Turks, or wa 
unstable charlatan? 

With the alias John Hume Ross 


essential enign 


ind 





s he a lying 





Law- 


sought 


rence anonymity at the height of 
his fame (1922) by joining the R.A.F. as 
in ordinary airman (his later and more 
famous pseudonym was Sh Play- 





wright Rattigan’s account begins in the 


barracks a series of flashbacks to go 
at the hero’s question Oh How 
did I become you?” As Guinness of 
Arabia, Sir Alec is at his subtle 
best, and even the physi 

is striking. In his 


more than a hint of the 


uses 


Ross. 


suggestive 
resemblance 
radicalism, there is 
show-off; in his 
sophistication, a climber’s cunt 


humility, the prima donna’s | 





htened of latent homosexu: 








from being touched, can shake 
hands only with effort. Yet his Lawrence 
retains the essential nobility of the desert 
warrior, proudly asserts that “the only 
God I worship lives up here in this mal 
| the will. 


formed temple and is called 
In the play’s climax, a captured 





rence is subjected to torture and homo 





Hvuco & OPHELIE IN SAGAN’S SWEDEN 


In her minor wiscom., 
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[m= 
(GUINNESS 


Ath ubtle 


and Rattigan 
attack the 


Lawrence re- 


sexual ass by the Turks 
plainly suggests that in the 
will-god broke and fell, as 
ilized at last the 
version. Not 
wright 





truth of his own per- 
agreed with Play 
picture ol 
C. Worsely 


everyone 
Lawrence 


As one 


Rattigan’s 


but, wrote Critic T 





view ot enigma this wil IMpos¢ 
itself for a long time. 

Rhinoceros, Avant-Gardist Eugene 
Ionesco’s new play, opened with Sir 


Olivier tr 





Laurenct phing over the din 


Orson Welles. 


rlier one-acters dealt 


ind-delirium direction of 


lonesco’s famed e; 
opaquely with such subjects as a girl 
with three noses and a man and wife who 
with a 


ywright 


share their apartment 


growing 


] Im ; 
iimos 





corpse. This time the 


ipproaches realism: everyone but the hero 





merely turns into a rhinoceros. 





Rhinoceritis, implies TIonesco, is the 
most communicable disease of the 20th 
century: under the pressures of mass 
think, man loses his individuality and is 


driven to joining the bestial herd. Many 
characters protest the change. but rel 
ly their thicken and wrink 
their grunts, and great 
ski-jump tusks appear on their faces. “We 


must 








les 





voices become 
rhinocerization at any 
unafilicted, but already 
to munch odd bits 


resist cost 


cry the seemingly 
they start 





rhino-like 






of paper, ivy leaves, potted plant 
Soon the only human left in sight is 
Olivier, muffling his usual heroic style to 





Time 


infinite 


London 
pertormance of 
little boozer who does 
th the new rhinos that “once 
shall all 
When even the woman in his 
rhinoceros, his 
hand. But he 


play—in what the 
described as “a 
hnesse a mild 
not agree 
civilization is swept away, we 
feel better. 
life becomes a_ snorting 


own defeat seems close at 


For a theologian assessment Olivier’s 


Angus McBean 


aS LAWRENCE 


gestive be 


finds the cour 
In the most 


0 resist rhinocerization. 


“committed 





line of lonesco’s 
career, Olivier shouts past the descending 


curtain I'm not giv 





Chéteau en Suéde, Francoise Sagar 
first play, following her increasingly dull 
novels, is the | Paris hit in many 


n Sweden is 





seasons. Sagan s ¢ 





? rSth 
down to the costumes of the 


inhabitants 


century 


who seem like characters fror 








1 summery Watteau canvas driven inside 
by the chill of autumn—but the time is 
1960. Dressing up is this family’s mildest 
eccentricity. Beautiful Eléonore is de 





voted to her husband Hugo, but this has 
never prevented her fron 


male 


seducing every 
comes to visit. Also 


she has a brother who is 


cousin who 
is fond of her 
Then 


when 


those there 


Hugo’s first w 


she is of cousins, 


te ( pheélie : vears be 
to leave her for Eléonore 
arranged a fake funeral for 
Ophélie and locked her in the attic. 

The plot 
cousin begins to bore Eléonore. He loves 
her; he wants to understand her. But she 
protests Do you really think 
Women 
be held, you hear me, held. I have nothing 
to explain. If Hugo learns that I deceive 
him, he won't try to He'll 
kill me. He feeds me ind he 
proves it to me 

In the 
lover tries to escape from the snowbound 
chateau, but in the spring his small bones 
No matter 
rives that another cousin is coming. It all 


fore, he wanted 


Hugo merely 





simmers when the incumbent 


women 


want to be understood want to 


understand. 
he loves me 
evenings. 


play’s climax, Eléonore’s cousin 





found near by. word 





sounds like an insane parody of bedroom 
but Playwright Sagan wrote it with 
wisdom as dry as 
an eight-yvear-ol leaf. Virtually all 
the critics, including hoary Academici 
Frangois Mauriac, praised Chateau. Dis- 


farce 
skill, wit and a minor 


1 hg 











senters could point to an occasional over- 


cleverness and seize on one of Sagan's 
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“Stop where you are, Wilson! 
These parachutes are for emergency use only!” 


7Etma Casualty’s safety engineers haven't recommended 
parachutes . . . yet. But they have offered many unique 
ideas to help cut down on accidents . . . like importing 
hogs to exterminate rattlesnakes . . . removing a distract- 
ing mirror from a stairway . . . displaying a glass eye to 
dramatize the need for protective goggles. 

By helping a policyholder improve his accident rec- 
ord, insurance premiums often are lowered. Expensive 
lost time can be reduced, Employee and public relations 
are also improved. 

Helping to reduce accident hazards is just one of the 
many outstanding A®tna Casualty services, Another is 
the “Etna Plan” — recognized as the industry's finest 


ARTNA CASUALTY ®&, 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


system of insurance programming. Using this Plan, an 
Ema Casualty agent can quickly find any gaps or costly 
duplication in your firm’s present insurance. Then he 
can arrange your program to fit your exact needs and 
keep it up to date at all times. 

Let an tna Casualty agent put his knowledge, his 
facilities and his personal service to work for you. You'll 
find his name listed in the Yellow Pages of your local 
telephone directory. 

* * * 

Ask, too, about Budget-Rite, Altna Casualty's new 
monthly payment plan. It's simple — convenient — busi- 
nesslike . . . and it conserves working capital. 


eke, ~ 
. iG, 





7Etna Casualty and Surety Company e« Affiliated with 7Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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CEDAROMA 





mellowed to ie 
magnificence ~ 
by slow 
cedar (iF 
ik 3 


aging Fay 



























ACTUAL SIZE 


35¢ + 3 for 


Seven streamlined 
inches of the costliest 
Cuban vintage tobaccos, 
individually jacketed in Spanish 
Cedar to preserve their matchless 
mildness and flavor. 





Special offer to 
cigar connoisseurs 


To add to your smoking pleasure 
this elegant Nappa Calf cigar 
case, packed with 3 Gold Label 
Cedaromas, is yours for the price 
of the cigars alone. (Offer limited 
Only 1 to a smoker.) Send $1.00 
with your mame and address to 


Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept. 0, Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla, 


om > co 
The Customrdld View age Cc Stee wie Cigar 
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Jutrer Prowse Onstace & witn Bic Cuter Sinatra at SHARE Parry 


No be 


lines for their text. “Intelligence has be- 
come a terrible thing in our time,’ 
one character, perhaps speaking of the 
author. “It torments you, it irritates oth- 
ers, it convinces neither then 


notes 


nor vou. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Fun Night 


It was all done in the name of mental 
health. Sammy Davis Jr.. wearing a Sit- 
ting Bull headpiece, chased Frank Sinatra 
across the nightclub stage waving a toma- 
hawk and shrieking, “You call me paleface 
one more time, I scalp you.” Milton Berle 
promised that a coming act would be Bev 
erly Aadland singing, My Momma Don 
Sold Me, then paid tribute to Sinatra 


“It’s very gracious of Frank to take a 
night out of his sex life to be here.” Starlet 


Juliet Prowse, who takes up much of Sina- 
writhed through a 
Marge Cham- 


tra’s life these days 
smoldering dance number. 
pion rode an elephant. 

rhe occasion was the annual stomp-and- 
holler staged by SHARE (Share Happily 
and Reap Endlessly ), a charity for retard- 
ed children run by 63 Hollywood wives. 
he bash was wet, gaudy and bawdy, al- 
though there were a few touches straight 
out of the Ottawa Hills, Ohio, High School 
Junior prom—such as pink and blue bal- 
some personally blown up by the 
which further confused the week- 
end-on-Venus décor of Hollywood's Mou- 
lin Rouge. Costume dress was optional, 
but most of the folks came in their work 
clothes—Gary Cooper in Stetson and 
Levi's, Barbara Rush in a remake of one 
of Mae West’s ¢ ld negligees. 

The tab was $100 a couple, but the show 
would have been cheap at any price. 
When Benny's daughter Joan played a 
squeaky Jack grabbed the fiddle 
bashed her over the head with it. When 
Sammy Davis imitated Dean Martin, a 
roar came from the wings: “How the hell 


loons 


wives 


violin 





Ys 


she. 


can I be onstage when I'm still in the toi- 
let?” Most of the humor came from the 
Dino” sang Nothing 
finer than to shack up with a 
minor,” and “I'm dancing with tears in my 
eyes because the girl in my arms is a boy.” 

For lagniappe, a Fiat 
and a week in I 
off. Benny bid $200 for the privilege of 
hearing himself accompany George Burns. 
Burns upped the bid to $500, on the con- 
dition that Benny keep silent. He played 
anyway, and 


same direction 
could be 


a chinchilla stole, 
Vegas were auctioned 






threw a dime at 
him, Sinatra kicked ice cubes at the audi- 
ence and got into a staring match with 
John Wayne. The gaiety, which could 
hardly have been surpassed at a Forty & 
Fight Fun Night, continued till 11 p.m. 
By then most of the balloons had been 


popped, and some $125 


someone 


00 had been col 
lected, The show seemed over, but I rank 
Sinatra, who with Starlet 
Prowse, could not resist an encore. In the 
parking lot, a car 


to The Presence 


walked out 


ockey drove too close 
Frank, concerned as ever 
to prove that he is no pip-squeak. pip- 
squawked: “Can you fight? You'd better 
be able to.” A scuffle followed, and the 
attendant was taken to the hospital. but 
how well Frank can fight is still uncertain 
according to the casualty, Frank's body- 
guard did most of the work. 


Casting for the Cross 


A great movie company once decided 
to film the life of Christ and cast the 
day’s best-loved lover in the leading part. 
When the movie moguls gathered in the 
projection room to view the rushes of the 
Crucifixion scene (as Ben Hecht tells it 
in his short story The Missing Idol), they 
realized that something extraordinary had 
happened. The actor was not to be seen 
on the Cross. By God's direct interven- 
tion, the space between the two thieves 
had remained a complete blank. 

Over the have charily 


years, actors 
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A Wide-Track Pontiac is every inch as roadworthy as it looks 


Dozens of times between dawn and dusk wheels, and less body width outside then 
whenever you see a new Pontiac—you gel rhis wider stance gives a Pontiae balance 
a sharp picture of a new kind of driving. id poise, reduces leat and sway. You hold 
Parked or cruising. coming or going, you see your course with positive control. | 
dle . 4] Co- —OD> 
Ask one of our fine dealers to show how this = ; erat g 
= 5 


how Wide-Track Wheels give Pontiac a built 
to-the-road look. And your eyes are right. roadworthy look becomes a roadworthy feel. ‘ Tt ; 
(P—sarron sce 
Pontiae’s nen are ive ia ” Ae owrea net 


There are more inches between 


E- TRACK WHEELS 


THE ONLY CAFUW! 





W inner of the 1960 Laternational Fashion Council Award Jor Outstanding Desien 





The strongest, most rugged aircraft in commercial aviation, 
the Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza carries 6 at over 200 mph 


Ready...a man as good as you 


Hard to find such a man? No, it’s 
easy. Because that man is you. You 
can do far more, range more widely, 
make more important decisions every 
week if you are Beechcraft-borne. 

Let’s talk facts. Many another 


executive is going fast and sure to 
places where big decisions, important 
to his company, are being made. You 
travel fast and straight in your com 
pany Beechcraft. Take the important 
people you need along. Make the de 
cision there quickly and correctly. 





New Beechcraft Bonanza with fuel in- 
jection has top speed of 210 mph. Seats 
four comfortably, 1,200 mile range 
Amazingly easy to fly! 


Then get back straightline, free and 
relaxed, to make other big decisions 
tomorrow. 

Figures prove it—the cost is low 
against the gains. The ever-growing 
number of orders for the Beechcraft 
Twin-Bonanza is proof that company 
Beechcrafts are a quick-pay-out in- 
vestment in fast, safe, comfortable 
business travel. 

See your Beechcraft distributor or 


dealer now about low-cost Beech fi- 
nancing and leasing plans. 





New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 (9 
seats optional). Airliner-type interior 
Private lavatory. Food bar, 234 mph top 
speed. Up to 1,626 mile range 





There’s plenty of room to work or relax 
in the Twin-Bonanza’s spacious interior. 
Wide choice of seating plans, many with 
optional couches. All interiors custom 
finished to your taste 


Write for free booklet, “The Dollars 
and Sense of Business Flying,” to Public 
Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


FLEET 








(Quo Vadis). Most notable exception: 
H. B. Warner, who portrayed Christ in 
Cecil B. DeMille’s silent epic, The King 
of Kings, and never lived it down. Even 


avoided filling that blank. Instead, they 
have lent only their feet (The Robe), the vv : 
back (Ben-Hur) or the briefest glimpse ) + - 


when he went into a bar, someone would 


say: “What! Christ drinking a cocktail?” 
Now once again, moviemakers are, in the VERGIY 
words of a Variety headline, PRESENTING 







FULL-VIEW JESUS. CHEERING 
@ Producer-Director George (The Diary 

of Anne Frank) Stevens is scouring the CH re PP RY 
Middle East for authentic local color to 

include in 20th Century-Fox's The Great- =< 

est Story Ever Told, but has not yet ERING 
found the actor to play Jesus. 4 & 

@ Samuel (John Paul Jones) Bronston, 

shooting another version of The King of & 3 
Kings, in Spain, has made the most prog- 
ress. Bronston spent two years searching ea 
for the right man to play Christ, finally 
settled on a Hollywood actor, Jeffrey 
Hunter, 33. Explains Bronston: “We were 
looking for eyes that show sorrow and 
kindness.’ Hunter recalls his being 
tapped: “I thought the script was great 
and asked what role they had in mind for 
me. ‘Like maybe Jesus Christ,’ they said. 
I answered, ‘Sure.’ Also in the cast: 








Siobhan McKenna as Mary, Hurd Hat- Denmark’s Liqueur 
field as Pilate, Robert Ryan as John the : . 
Baptist, Marlon Brando's sister Jocelyn as Delight Since 1818 49 PROOF 


Martha, Rip Torn as Judas. 
FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
TELEVISION Write Dept. T-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 

One of the Worst —_—_ a a paeaece per, 

Two years in the Army did more for El- 
vis Presley than relieve him of his 25-lb. 
sideburns. His name mellowed with ab- 
sence, and some people cast a friendlier 
eye on the new image: a clean-cut kid in 
khaki, his pelvis at parade rest. Last week 
ABC's Frank Sinatra Timex Show spent 
more than a quarter of a million dollars to 
welcome Elvis home and performed a 
highly useful service: it reminded the for- HASPEL 
getiul just how dreadful Elvis really is. 

First briefly introduced in full-dress ® 
uniform under waving flags, amid the SIR PERIOR 
sound of military trumpets and carefully 
cued hoyden screams, he had to wait for wash and wear 
his big moment until later in the show, : 
just after John Cameron Swayze had clothing 
pulled a heartily ticking Timex watch out 
of the mouth of a Miami Beach porpoise. 
Wilder and greasier than the porpoise, 
Presley came abumping on-screen, wearing 
boots and a tuxedo, his double-folded 
forelock bobbing above his head like a A crisp, cool appearance 
Vaseline halo. As he sang Fame and For- is always yours in the 
tune and Stuck on You, his feet tapped, | suit that defies wrinkles. . 
his hands clapped, and his hips wrestled 
with each other. The voice was ordinary 
whine, on the point of becoming vinegar. 

The rest of the show was gaudy, preten- 
tious and dull—one of the worst TV hours 
in memory. Considering that it was taped 
almost two months ago in Miami, some- 
one missed a major chance. As it sat on 
the shelf for seven weeks, some network 
employee—with guts and a Zippo lighter 
—could have sacrificed his job for the 
sake of the industry. 








is easily cleaned with 
soap and water...drips dry 
practically pressed. $399 


Slightly higher 
west of the Rockies 
At the most respected : 
stores everywhere. 
HASPEL BROTHERS, INC. 


New Orleans 11, La. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Something just went down, too... 





the cost! 


Welcome news indeed, when everything in the 
missile world is definitely going up! 

You, Mr. Taxpayer, saved 41 % —when the com- 
plex missile track on this mobile launcher was cast 
in a single piece from pig iron. Instead of nine 
pieces bolted together. 

This amazing saving is a direct result of foundry- 
men’s skills in casting complex parts in a single 
unit. Such skills have resulted in a real service — 
in dollars saved and products improved —for 
their customers. 

Republic Steel’s contribution to this notable serv- 
ice of America’s foundrymen goes far beyond sup- 
plying the most complete line of merchant pig iron. 

Our special contribution is a service, too, a serv- 
ice in depth. Republic Foundry Service Engineers 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


iis) 


help solve production and metallurgical problems, 
assist in pig iron selection, work on application and 
processing problems—in hundreds of foundries. 

These Foundry Service Engineers supply infor- 
mation on the latest processes and techniques for 
improving castings, and for expanding their use and 
sale. Often their suggestions result in better cast- 
ings, more efficiently, economically, and profitably 
produced. Even business lost to other methods of 
fabrication has been recaptured through their 
expert help. 

Next time you hear of a better casting saving 
you money, Mr. Taxpayer (or Mr. Foundryman), 
look behind the scenes for a Republic Steel Foundry 
Service Engineer and Republic Pig Irons. Chances 


are, they'll be there. 
Steel 
ety 









The STEELMARK on a product 
telis you it is made of steel. 
Look for it when you buy. 
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Legend from Moscow 

Can he really be as good as they say? 
The question last week prompted a capac- 
ity crowd to jam Helsinki’s Conservatory 
of Music to hear a famed but little- 
recorded visiting pianist play for the first 
time outside Russia. The answer came 
quickly. Without even waiting for the wel- 
coming applause to die away, Sviatoslay 
Richter launched into Beethoven's Sonata 
in D, and both audience and critics knew 
almost at once that they were listening 


| 





Sovfote 


PIANIST RICHTER 
With arrogance and grandeur. 


to one of the world’s great pianists at the 
top of his form. 

The main program was devoted to four 
Beethoven sonatas, to which Richter add- 
ed works by Schubert, Schumann and 
Chopin as encores. Swaying, gyrating, 
twisting his face into gargoyle grimaces, 
Richter at times lowered his jutting jaw 
until it almost touched the keys, at other 
times threw his head back in a kind of 
trancelike reverie. His bravura passages 
had a grandeur with no hint of pounding, 
his pianissimos a feather lightness, and his 
crescendos or decrescendos were so tight- 
ly controlled that they seemed to swell 
and diminish like the modulations of a 
well-trained voice. 

Richter’s Beethoven seemed to have a 
“nervous, compulsive energy lacking in any 
other pianist. Wrote one critic: “It is 
strange that a Communist country should 
produce the most arrogantly individual 
instrumentalist of the era.” 

As for Pianist Richter, he insisted that 
it had not been one of his best nights. At 
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home, he is less known for his Beethoven 
than for his Liszt and Schubert. Unlike 
most Soviet artists, he is also an ardent 
champion of moderns. He generally insists 
on playing only one composer at each 
concert, explains: “Chopin after Beetho- 
ven is like watercolors after oil painting.’ 
At 46, Richter still gives some 120 con- 
certs a season in Russia, labors at 
keyboard for as long as ten hours at a 
stretch, and has been known to sit down 
for a three-hour practice session immedi- 
ately after a concert. 

In his Moscow apartment, where he 
does landscape paintings from memory, 
Richter listens by the hour to recordings 
of Rubinstein, Gieseking and Lipatti. Dur- 
ing later tours—perhaps London or even 
the U.S. this fall—he is bound to show 
again that he belongs in that company. 


Hard Sell in Seattle 


When he steps from the podium next 
season after leading the Seattle Sympho- 
ny in the premiére of a piano concerto by 
Leon Kirchner, Conductor Milton Katims 
will stop at the Orpheum movie theater. 
There, before an audience of symphony 
patrons, he will engage the soloist of the 
evening, Pianist Leon Fleisher, in a three- 
game pingpong match. Katims may lose, 
for Fleisher has a widely feared forehand 
slam, but he expects to collect about 
$10,000 from spectators for the sympho- 
ny’s sustaining fund. 

In the European tradition of Fritz Rei- 
ner or Bruno Walter, a pingpong postlude 
to a concerto would seem outrageous. 
Katims is a different breed of conductor 
who, like Lenny Bernstein, combines a 
showman’s flair with an artist’s discipline 


and knows that, despite the enormously | 


increased U.S. appetite for culture, good 
programs must still be promoted. Says 
he: “No American conductor can expect 
simply to wrap himself in an opera cloak 
and make music.” 

The Showman. To raise money for 
his orchestra, Katims appears at fashion 
shows and candlelight musicales, at “Meet 


the Maestro” luncheons and “Sympho- 
neve” dances. He has been known to turn 
his baton over in midconcert to civic- 


minded businessmen and, in one case, to a 
seven-year-old child. To warm an audience 
up, he may crack jokes between numbers 
or invite it to join him in singing The 
Star-Spangled Banner, Last week hard- 
selling Conductor Katims staged a con- 
cert titled “Composium Nineteen-Sixty,” 
featuring works of five resident Seattle 
composers. Most of the works were pleas- 
antly melodic exercises, more impressive 
for technique than for originality. But the 
concert was both a popular success and a 
major boost to Seattle’s civic pride. 

For all his showmanship, Brooklyn- 
born Milton Katims, 50. is a solidly gifted 
musician who has given Seattle the best 
orchestra in its somewhat chaotic music 
history. A first-rate violist. Katims played 
in the NBC Symphony under Toscanini 
for 11 years, and studied the Toscanini 


the | 


How can we 
catch the thief 
in the light? 


In broad daylight, the thousand- 
fingered thief, inflation, goes on 


Stealing from us all. 
Turning the glaring spotlight of 
public alarm on him hasn't even 





slowed him down. Like a disease, 
he goes on shriveling the precious 
dollars we spend today to live, or 
save for the future. 

But are you aware that even 
when you pay your taxes, inflation 
is there, swindling you! For infla+ 
tion puffs up the cost of all the 
countless things the government 
must buy, too. Including missiles, 
launching tracks, and everything 
else needed for defense. 


Is there no small step a man can 
take to help catch this robber? Or 
at least to slow him down? There 
is. It is based on a simple rule of 
everyday economics. 

Each of us can try to earn more 
before we demand to get paid more. 
And one way we can do it is 
by producing more, and better, of 
whatever we have to offer the world. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD 
STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


INFLATION ROBS US ALL 


PNG Va 
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RUSSELL M. DRUMM, ADMINISTRATOR, NYACK HOSPITAL 


NYACK, NEW YORK, SAYS: 


“Ketchum, Inc. fund-raising direction. .. 
got unexpected results” 


“Merely half million dollar 
goal seemed ambitious. Topping it, we con- 
sider a real achievement—and very largely 
because of Ketchum, Inc.’s expert plan- 
ning,’’ says Mr. Drumm 

his success is typical of three hospital 
campaigns recently completed in the same 
week. Their pledges totaled almost 
$4,000,000—a substantial addition to the 
more than $250,000,000 already raised by 
hospitals through Ketchum, Inc. direction 

If you are interested in professional fund- 
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Wlison Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





raising assistance, we invite you to write 


details without oblig 


ation. 
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Wolf’s Head Oil 


Outstandingly 
different 


Wotr's HEapD provides the kind of difference 
that really counts. With Wotr’s HEAD, you 
get smoother engine operation 


bills... 
because 

sylvania . 
extra steps 
supertor 


tough . 


premium 
long-lasting 


tection per quart. Pre 
difference 
Wo tr’s HEap, today. 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL 


REFINING CO., INC, 
Olt CITY, PA, 


quality 


is 100% 


fewer repair 


... gives 
you more miles of complete pro- 


ove the 
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add less oil between drains 
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Tri-Ex refined three important 
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Harvey C 
Katims ArTer “Famity Concert” 


Af tTiuae pingpong 
technique. In rehearsal he is still given to 
shouting Arturo-isms: “Dream with me! 
and "Make it barbaric! 

The Dustman. When Katims arrived 
in Seattle in 4, the city was still trying 
to torget its permanent 
France's Manuel Rosenthal 
bidden re-entry to the U.S. in 
perjuring himself to the effect 
woman traveling with him was 
Nor had the city yet fully 
from the blasts of Sir Thomas Beecham 
who in 1941 had proclaimed Seattle 
esthetic dustbin" (he has similarly 
plimented many other U.S. cities). 

Katims began winning converts by put 
ting on children’s and family concerts 


195 

last conductor 
who was for- 
for 
the 


wite. 


195! 

that 

his 
recovered 


‘an 
com 


en 
couraging and lecturing to musical study 
offering ‘balanced’ 


Rossini 


groups 
ranging 


programs 


trom Semiramide Over 


ture to Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra 
He established a “little symphony” to 
play rare music—both ancient and mod- 
ern—extended the symphony’s subscrip 
tion series trom 5 to 22 concerts tripled 


both the budget and the total season at 
tendance. The Seattle Symphony now in 


cludes 8s musicians, nearly a third of 
them women; the majority have to hold 
other, daytime jobs (aircraft engineer 


longshoreman, school bus driver) to sup 
plement their pay; many teach 
music. Above all, Katims introduced 75 
works never before played in Seattle, ¢.g., 
Orff's Carmina Burana, Mahler's monu- 
mental Resurrection Symphony, Walton's 
Belshazzar’s Feast. 
rhe dust from the 
symphony board member, has long since 
Puget Sound. With such 
little pingpong between 


$2.0 








dustbin, notes one 


settled into re 
what's a 


friends? 


sults 
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LANATOMITE FRANCAISE DE LAUTOMOBILE 
OR. HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRIVING FUN AGAIN 


La 
> Silhouette: .= 













Les Dimensions: Outside: 
155 inches total length! Parks, 
maneuvers accordingly. / Inside: 
Roomier than you imagine. No z===* 
hump in floor means bet: J/-"” 
| -_ sana room. fam 





Les Economies 

Purchase price is 816457 You get up e iC A 
Optional extras: sun-roof,dual heater wind- ’ > 
shield washers./More than 1000 authorized deal- mileage limitations!) 






ers in the US. & Canada with factory-trained Gt ey lorante 5 
men, service & parts./Drop in at the nearest pact a 
for a lesson on caranatomy. You will profit Si inthe world. SEE COM 
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Trolling on a State Reservoir—Photo ! 


\y Ted Croner 
Sometimes the calm surface reflects 
recreation. Sometimes it’s protection 
against fire or salvation for parche 

a edt : = plant roots. But always the clear, 

Reservo] YS mirror clean shimmer of the reservoil ‘eflects 
: drinking purity and publie health. 

i And here’s the way it comes about. 

many things When communities need water sup- 

4 plies nowadays, they very often vote 

: : : to finance them with revenue bonds. 

...and commercial banks are part of the picture Phen baad ane: ciiiaigt tae dale a) 

the open market by the community 

authority in charge. They vield interest 


to buvers out of revenue collected from 








the periodic payments of water bills. 

By this simple free economy ex- 
change a rural resident’s invested sav- 
ings can help finance a big-city dwell- 
er’s water supply. And the rural in- 
vestor earns his interest as the big- 
city dweller pays his water bill. 

But one thing more is important to 
the whole process of piping water to 
a community. 

It is trusteeship for the bonds issued 
by the community authority. 

This trusteeship is vested in com- 
mercial banks. Their trust specialists 


see to it that the community water 
authority meets all obligations to its 
bondholders. 

The end result of this vigilant trus- 
teeship is orderly pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing for the community, protec- 
tion for its bondholders and water on 
tap for each resident. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, a 
leading trustee for revenue bonds in 
the nation, is always ready to serve 
the needs of any state, county or com- 
munity in cooperation with its local 
bankers. 








THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Degooit Insurance Cor per 
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Fort Howard Paper Products are there! 


Profit-conscious companies from coast to coast have discovered 
that Fort Howard Paper Products cost them less, while serving their 
employees better. Many purchasing agents have effected annual 

cost reductions in four figures by switching to Fort Howard 


Napkins in company cafeterias and Fort Howard Towels and Tissue 







in the washrooms. Your distributor will demonstrate how 
Fort Howard’s wider range of grades and packs will enable 


you to buy more suitably, as well as economically. 


AMERICA'S MOST USED PAPER PRODUCTS AWAY FROM HOME 


=» Fort Howard Paper Company 


Green Bay, Wisconsin « Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 






CINEMA 





New Wavelet 


Movies, now more than 50 years old, 
are going through a major change of life. 
When television tore into the movie mar- 
ket, most of the big Hollywood studios 
dissolved into a clutter of independent 
producers and corporate stars. But Holly- 
wood's economic revolution soon devel- 
oped into a worldwide revolution of an- 
other kind. In France and Poland, a band 
of gifted and dedicated young moviemak- 
ers, inspired by the example of Italy's 
neo-realists and Sweden’s Ingmar Berg- 
man, plunged into a daring and promis- 
ing renovation of the art of film. Working 
on tiny budgets without benefit of studio 
facilities or well-known actors, the men 
of the Nouvelle Vague (Time, Nov. 16) 
in a single year produced at least three 
pictures—Black Orpheus, The goo Blows, 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour—of rare original- 
ity and power. And to the amazement of 
the moneymen, the European public took 
a shine to the new ideas. Six of the films 
released last year by the New Wave were 
solid hits on the Continent—and three of 
the six have already piled up good grosses 
in U.S. art houses. 

Last week, as a roundabout result of 
these international developments, a lively 
New Wavelet of cinematic creativity was 
rolling across the U.S. and gathering mo- 
mentum by the moment. The beatnik film, 
Pull My Daisy, which runs only 29 min- 
utes but seems considerably longer, is a 
sort of celluloid-muffled Howl. Financed 
(for $20,000) by a couple of Manhattan 
brokers, it features a few well-known beat 
bards (Allen Ginsberg, Gregory Corso, 
Peter Orlovsky) in a “free improvisation” 
on a scene from an unproduced play 
by Jack (On the Road) Kerouac. The 
beatniks stumble around a pad on Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side, giggle hysteri- 
cally, wrestle, and mumble “poetry.’”’ Even 
so, Daisy is funnier than most sick jokes, 





BARBARA BAXLEY IN “SAVAGE EYE” 
No time for the heart. 
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and, considering the subject. it is going 
over big, particularly in college towns. 
Other items: 

The Savage Eye, a vastly more impor- 
tant piece of cinema that has won several 
big prizes in Europe, takes a disturbing, 
68-minute plunge in the garbage-choked 
stream of a neurotic consciousness. The 
script, written in raw, hard-sell poetry 
(“The slime of loveless love, masturbation 
by proxy”) by Ben (The Asphalt Jungle) 
Maddow, traces a year in the life and mind 
of a young divorcee (Barbara Baxley), 
“living on bourbon, cottage cheese and 
alimony” in Los Angeles. “Sick of the 
touch of human skin,” she lives alone at 
first, lolls in beauty shops, dawdles in 
poker palaces, waits for “a disk jockey to 
pick her number out of a phone book” 
and give her “a life supply of dentifrice.” 
Later she lets her human feelings leak 
away in pointless sexual episodes, finally 
tries to run away from her dilemma at 
reckless speed in a secondhand car. She 
smashes up, but in the shadow of death 
she finds at last “the courage to say no 
to nothingness” and yes to life. Produced 
in Los Angeles for about $65,000, put up 
by the people who worked in the film, 
The Savage Eye is photographed with 
Hogarthian ferocity, edited with skill and 
biting irony by Director Sidney (The 
Quiet One) Meyers. Unfortunately the 
moviemakers spend practically all their 
time assailing the eye and the mind, al- 
most never take time to touch the heart. 

Jazz on a Summer's Day, an 35-min- 
ute visit to the Newport Jazz Festival of 
1959, is almost as brilliant in technique 
and a lot more fun for the average movie- 
goer. Filmed in DeLuxe color, Jasz cost 
$210,000 to make, was shot by six camera- 
men in four days and directed by Photog- 
rapher Bert Stern, who had never made a 
movie before. In a jam session of images, 
the picture presents a remarkably broad 
anthology of red-hot and gully-low, real 
cool and way out. And with the help of 
telescopic lenses, the customer gets so 
close to some of the world’s most solid 
senders—Thelonius Monk, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Dinah Washington, Big Maybelle, 
Mahalia Jackson, Louis Armstrong—that 
even a square from anywhere will proba- 
bly get with it. 

Private Property, produced by two 
bright young men from Broadway—Leslie 
( Marriage-Go-Round) Stevens, 36, and 
Stanley Colbert, 32—is cinematically the 
least interesting of the new offerings, but 
in some other respects the most impor- 
tant of the four. By a shrewd stroke of 
commercial imagination, Director Stevens 
and Producer Colbert have carried the New 
Wave crashing into the heart of Holly- 
wood. Basically. Property is a straight, 
commercial movie, a slight variation on 
the sex-and-shock formula that keeps the 
grind houses full in every major city. The 
plot: A smooth young switchblade artist 
(Corey Allen) moves in on a sex-starved 
housewife (Kate Manx, wife of Director 
Stevens), gets her all excited, and then 








Mrs. Stevens & ALLEN IN “PROPERTY” 
No place like home. 


turns her over to a drooling but impotent 
buddy. Hollywood was impressed by Ste- 
vens’ glossy script, sure directorial skill, 
revolutionary methods. He shot the pic- 
ture in ten days at his own home in the 
Hollywood hills. Furthermore, the cine- 
magnates were flabbergasted by Stevens’ 
budget: a mere $60,000 for a picture that 
will probably gross more than $1,000,000. 
Last week 20th Century-Fox executives 
were happily whipping up a contract for 
Stevens and Colbert to make at least five 
pictures on a total investment of $1,000,- 
ooo. Said Stevens: “I wouldn't touch a 
big Hollywood picture with a barge pole. 
When millions are involved, you have to 
satisfy the bankers. I want to satisfy my- 
self. 1 don’t need money now. I want free- 
dom, and in the movies you can only have 
freedom on a low budget.” 

Art-house managers seem willing to take 
a plunge in the New Wave, and Holly- 
wood has at last been forced to recognize 
that the art houses, whose numbers, ac- 
cording to Variety, have multiplied from 
twelve to 550 since the end of World 
War II, are now a strong factor in the 
U.S. cinema economy. Says Stevens: “To- 
day a $100,000 picture cannot possibly do 
worse than break even.” 

If nothing else, the men of the New 
Wave have proved that a good American 
movie can be made for much less than 
$100,000. And with more general and skill- 
ful use of new techniques and tools— 
high-speed films that eliminate the need 
for batteries of studio lights, portable and 
powerful light sources that use ordinary 
house current, portable and inexpensive 
movie cameras and sound systems—costs 
will undoubtedly sink lower still. Says one 
low-budget moviemaker: ‘This is the best 
thing that has happened to the movies in 
4o years. There will always be a place 
for the multimillion-dollar, mass-audience 
movie. But now for the first time in Amer- 
ica, there are enough people who take mov- 
ies seriously to support a school of serious 
moviemakers. We may be seeing the start 
of a cinema renaissance.” 
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YOUR TOWN MAY BE DYING OF THIRST 


(and you don’t know it!) 


Does it surprise you to learn that over half the wa- 
ter systems checked in a recent nationwide survey 
couldn’t meet local needs? 

This means annoying “little” things .. . like too 
little water pressure for the regular watering of 
lawns... 

It also means costly “big” things . . . like higher 
fire insurance rates and lower real estate values... 
difficulty in attracting new business and home de- 
velopers to town and holding onto the old. A town 
can “die” from a water shortage. 


WHAT CAUSED THE SHORTAGE? Local water 
problems grew like Topsy. The nation’s mushroom- 


ing, shifting population and the ever-widening 
variety of water uses caught most communities off- 
balance. 

The harsh fact is that the country is billions of 
dollars behind in the construction of adequate water 
facilities just to meet present-day needs! 


WHAT’S BEING DONE ABOUT IT? In many com- 
munities—like Yorktown, Va., and South Bend, Ind.— 
alert public officials have attacked the problem head 
on. Backed by local businessmen and citizens’ commit- 
tees, they’ve studied and updated their water systems. 

They’ve created the necessary reservoirs, drilled 
wells, built water-treatment plants, extended supply 








lines ... planning for future as well as present 
requirements. In community after community rust- 
free, corrosion-resistant Johns-Manville Transite® 
Pipe—the white pipe made in the U.S.A.—is used to 
safeguard water purity and keep costs low. 


WHAT'S THE SITUATION IN YOUR TOWN? 
Chances are the officials in your town are already 
aware of the problem. Thousands of them are check- 
ing their local water utility right now with the help 
of “Priceless Water’. . . a guide to water system 
evaluation and improvement prepared by Johns- 
Manville and made available free to officials. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? Help these men who need and 
deserve your help... on citizens’ committees and at 
polls. For a better understanding of the water prob- 
lem in your town, you'll find “Priceless Water” a 
useful guide, too. For a free copy, simply write: 
“Priceless Water,” Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 





TRANSITE PIPE PROTECTS PRICELESS WATER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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"To Sleep ...to Dream'' 
Everybody knows that he needs sleep. 
up to about eight hours a night, but not 
until last week did hardheaded medical 
scientists report that dreaming is even 
more essential to health than sleeping. 
Everybody needs an average of about 14 
dreaming hours, usually spread over six or 
seven dreams during a night's sleep. 
These findings were reported to the 
American Psychiatric Association at a 
long evening meeting, before a surprising- 
ly wide-awake audience, by Dr. William 
Dement, 31, a research fellow in psychi- 
atry at Manhattan’s Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. While a member of Physiologist Na- 
thaniel Kleitman’s research team at the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Dement had 
helped to settle an age-old question: Is 
dreaming continuous during sleep? The 
answer is no: it is intermittent. The be- 
ginning of a dream is signaled by brain- 
wave changes shown on the electroenceph- 
alogram and by rapid eye movements. 
The importance of dreams became evi- 
dent, Dr. Dement now reports, when the 
researchers reversed their techniques to 
keep their volunteer subjects from dream- 
ing. Instead of waking them at the end 
of an E.E.G. dream-pattern period (which 
averages about 20 minutes), they aroused 
them at the beginning. Through the night 
these dream-deprived subjects got as much 
sleep as the previous group. But during 
successive dreamless nights they tried to 
dream oftener, up to 30 times on the fifth 
night. In contrast to the control subjects, 
who were wakened only after dreaming, 
this group became irritable and upset dur- 
ing waking hours. Their reactions resem- 
bled those of Disk Jockey Peter Tripp 
during his 200-hour sleep-deprivation mar- 
athon (Tre, Feb. 9, 1959): at first easily 


upset, he began hallucinating on about 
the fourth sleepless day. 

The only plausible inference, said Dr. 
Dement, is that sleep deprivation may 
not be the direct cause of such hallucina- 
tions. Dreams and hallucinations are no- 
toriously similar. It is possible that the 
human organism must have one or the 
other to release unconscious emotional 
tensions. Deprived of dreaming. even 
when it gets “enough sleep,” the system 
may turn to hallucinations as a substitute. 
Concluded Dr. Dement: “We believe that 
if anybody were deprived of dreams long 
enough, it might result in some sort of 
catastrophic breakdown.” 

By this reasoning, Shakespeare under- 
stated the case with “To sleep: perchance 
to dream.” Mayhap there is no “per- 
chance.” And Freud may have been con- 
servative when he called dreams “the 
guardian of sleep.’ By Dr. Dement’s data, 
they are the guardian of sanity. 





Criminal or Insane? 

Are all lawbreakers emotionally ill? 
If so, should jails and penitentiaries be 
turned into mental hospitals? These were 
the principal questions occupying 3,000 
psychiatrists in Atlantic City last week 
at the annual convention of the American 
Psychiatric Association. To no one’s sur- 
prise, no consensus was reached. Extrem- 
ists at both ends of the opinion spectrum 
remained unconvinced by heated argu- 
ments; in between were varying groups 
of gradualists and the unconvinced. 

Washington’s patriarchally bearded Dr. 
Benjamin Karpman took one extreme po- 
sition. His prediction: in 50 years the U.S. 
will have no prisons—only psychiatric 
treatment centers for lawbreakers, “I am 
at odds with the legal profession and most 
of psychiatry,” he conceded, “but they're 





Gene Corr—Satevepost-© 1959, The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Two PeopLe GettinG A Goop Nicut’s Rest 
No man can live by sleep alone. 
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PSYCHIATRIST KARPMAN 
Is the prison a thing of the past? 


all wrong. The question is simply, ‘Is the 
accused sick or not?’ You can't have 
mental illness and criminal responsibility 
in the same person at the same time.” 

From the Snake Pit. Few psychiatrists 
lined up behind Dr. Karpman’s banner. 
From the vast snake pit of Manhattan’s 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, Drs. Eman- 
uel Messinger and Benjamin Apfelberg 
reported that, of 57,000 lawbreakers ex- 
amined over 25 years, a scant 5% had 
ordinary mental illnesses rated as treat- 
able. Most of the rest were, in some de- 
gree, what psychiatrists call psychopaths 
or sociopaths—individuals whose con- 
sciences are either lacking or inert, and 
who choose to do what they want when 
they want. These are notoriously the pa- 
tients with whom psychiatry has the least 
success. And in many courts, psychopathy 
is excluded from the catalogue of mental 
illnesses that can justify an insanity plea. 

Leading off for the opposition, Michi- 
gan’s Dr. Sidney Bolter tried to rip off 
“the mask of insanity’ which, he said, has 
covered too many criminals. He scoffed at 
colleagues who “visualize a Utopian chain 
of hospitals and clinics devoted to the 
‘treatment’ of every individual who breaks 
the law.” Habitual offenders, Dr. Bolter 
argued, are psychopaths, and nothing can 
be done with them except keep them in 
penal institutions; in mental hospitals 
they are misfits and hamper the treatment 
of other patients. “Psychiatrists,” said Dr. 
Bolter, “are not looking at the problem 
realistically. It is about time we offered 
the courts some practical assistance, and 
not a lot of starry-eyed theories that 
allow too many clever patients escape 
hatches into a mental hospital.” 

Flux & Finality. To many distin- 
guished listeners, Dr. Bolter was simply 
an angry man. But all psychiatrists are in 
a dilemma over criminal law. Most of 
them cannot work well with the courts. 
Used to having the last word themselves, 
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Lennox Comfort Curtain System 





introduces a new level of comfort for our school children 


Classroom temperatures can be held to ideal comfort 
levels whether it’s 100° or minus 40° outdoors . .. with 
regular circulation of filtered fresh air. And without 
drafts, cold spots or “tired air” pockets! 


Thousands of our children enjoy these benefits today, 
thanks to the Lennox Comfort Curtain System. It’s the 
natural culmination of the 65 years of pioneering, 
research and engineering that have made Lennox world 
leader in indoor comfort for homes, business, schools. 


Your schools can have the healthful, economical Lennox 
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full facts. Write: Lennox Industries Inc., 502 South 
12th Ave., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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they meet their match on the bench. And 
while the law insists on finality, it is itsel! 
in a confusing state of flux. 

Since 1843 most British and U.S. courts 
have followed the M’Naghten Rule: an 
accused is “sane” (a legal rather than a 
psychiatric term). and therefore respon- 
sible for his criminal acts, unless at the 
time of the crime he did not know what 
he was doing or did not know that it was 
wrong. But since 1954 the law and psy- 
chiatry have been wrestling with an at 
tempt by the U.S. Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia to liberalize the defi- 
nition of “sanity” as a measure of criminal 
responsibility. Under this court’s Durham 
Rule,* an accused is not responsible. and 
therefore not required to stand trial, if 
at the time of his crime he was suffering 
from a “diseased or defective mental con- 
dition” and the crime was a “product” 
of this condition. 

Though the Durham Rule was designed 
to bring the law in line with modern psy- 
chiatric thinking. it proved as disturbing 
to many psychiatrists as to lawyers. Balti- 
more’s famed Forensic Psychiatrist Man- 
fred S. Guttmacher last week offered an 
explanation. The rule's broad implications, 
he said, presage a socio-psychiatric revolu- 
tion as sweeping as that of 1792, when 
Philippe Pinel struck the chains from the 
mentally ill in Paris asylums. Many of his 
colleagues, Dr. Guttmacher intimated, fear 
a change because of their own deficiencies. 

Labels Are Not Enough. The Durham 
court has held that “unexplained medical 
labels—schizophrenia. | noia, psychosis 
neurosis, psychopathy—are not enough.” 
The psychiatrist called as an expert wit- 
ness must explain also the development 
of the disease and how it affected the ac- 
cused’s behavior. This. Dr. Guttmacher 
said politely, is “a challenge which, I fear, 
few psychiatrists are equipped to meet.” 

Encouraging progress was reported 
from California, where San Francisco's 
Dr. Bernard Diamond has helped to 
change the administration of justice by 
winning acceptance in the courts of the 
principle of “diminished responsibility.” 
rhis is a grey shade between M'Naghten’s 
black and white, leaves judges more lati- 
tude. As one of the two psychiatrists on a 
new ten-man state commission on “prob- 
lems of insanity relating to criminal of- 
fenses,’ Dr. Diamond said he will propose 
that diminished responsibility be put into 
law. Then, after sentencing, a_ special 
board, with plenty of psychiatric help, 
should decide where each convicted of- 
fender should be kept and what treat- 
ment he should get. All sentences should 
be indeterminate. 

Such a compromise course seemed the 
only way out for the psychiatrists. Wis- 
consin’s Dr. Seymour L, Halleck com- 
plained that extremists like Washington's 
Karpman who say “there are no criminals, 
only the insane” are making it “more dif- 
ficult for the rest of us who want to make 
practical progress gradually.” 











Named (as was the M’Naghten Rule) for the 
deiendant in the case Monte Durham, a small 


time robber and housebreaker. 
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Why live the 


old-fashioned 
way? 


Today you can combine all the 
types of insurance you need under 
one, all-embracing Travelers pian, 

Life, health, home, car or busi- 
ness insurance—all from one 


source, your dependable Travelers 
Agent or broker. You can pay for 
all your Travelers protection with 





/ 


one budget-size, monthly check. 

This is the way to live—the mod- 
ern, convenient way to own the 
protection you need. Why not talk 
to your Travelers man about it? 
He’s in the Yellow Pages. 


THE TRAVELERS 


insurance Companies 
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PRECIOUS JEWELS, FURS, ANO OTHER ACCESSORIES FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS 


It's a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adven- 3 


ture, there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie. It is the cordial Z 
with the Scotch whisky base, made in Scotland since 1745 from 
Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


after dinner...a Drain of 


Drambuie * 
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Picked by an Oil Company 


Isn't this 
The Business Aircraft 


for your Company, too? 





Selected by a Steel Company 





The cutaway views above show interior layouts selected by four 
different purchasers of the Gulfstream. Each interior has been 
designed and fitted out to individual specification. 

Many leading American companies have selected the excep- 
tional Gulfstream over all other business aircraft on the market. 
Thirty-six are already operating in different parts of the country. 

The Gulfstream will carry 10, 12 and 14 passengers. You will 
cruise at 350 mph. Power: 2 superb Rolls-Royce Dart engines. 
You have a range of 2,200 miles, plus reserves of 200 miles 





Chosen by a Publisher 


and 45 minutes. And the Gulfstream has what some aircraft in 
its class haven’t—the ability to get in and out of the smaller 
airports with ease . .. those with 3,500-4,000 foot runways. 

At 25,000 feet, the pressurized Gulfstream provides a cabin 
altitude of 5,500 feet. You fly in air-conditioned comfort —and 
safety—above the weather and traffic. 

To date, Grumman has built 25,000 aircraft. This experience 
is aboard the Gulfstream. And Grumman engineering provides a 
structure designed to withstand fatigue for the equivalent of 


Aboard the GULFSTREAM, Beauty is more than skin deep! 


GRUNMNMAN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Long Island 


Bethpage . 
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more than 50 years of operation! Performance, utility, reliability, 
safety? Of course. And great beauty, too. 

The Grumman Gulfstream is an extraordinary business trans- 
port. We think your executives will agree with your chief pilot's 
evaluation of the aircraft when our distributor demonstrates its 
many outstanding features. 

Corporation executives and pilots are invited to inspect the Gulfstream and 
arrange for demonstration flights through one of the following distributors: 
Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Delaware; Pacific Airmotive, Burbank, 
Cal.; Southwest Airmotive, Dallas, Texas; Timmins Aviation, Montreal. 


. New York 
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ART 


CREEFT'S “STANDING FIGURE” 


True to Life 


José de Creeft and Hugo Robus are two 
elderly U.S. sculptors whose styles, back- 
grounds and techniques are worlds apart; 
but they get their inspiration from the 
same source. To both, form is all- 
important, and the human female has long 
been their ideal subject. Last week their 
works were on display at Manhattan’s 
Whitney Museum of American Art in a 
major exhibition that is bound to please 
rather than puzzle. 

When Spanish-born José de Creeft ar- 
rived as a student in Paris in 1905, only 
Rodin was turning out anything but the 
academic nudes and busts that dominated 
the galleries. Though he lived in the same 
building with Picasso and Juan Gris, De 
Creeft himself was at first deaf to the 
noises of rebellion, Like everyone else, he 
made his bland clay models and sent them 
olf to be cast at a foundry. Then one night 
he went to his studio and smashed every 
model in the place. From that moment 
on, he became a pioneer in reviving the 
nearly forgotten art of carving wood and 
chipping stone. 

“Close to Earth.” “When you work in 
clay,” says De Creeft, who speaks English 
with a liberal lacing of French and Span- 
ish, “and you tired, the clay is tired, No 
fresh.” Furthermore, “I could not afford 
to pay casting into bronze.’ Free from the 
“translators” (the foundries), he found 
his challenge directly from the block of 
wood or stone before him. His figures 
are often seen still emerging from their 
blocks; others seem to be rising out of no- 
where as if still in creation. But his wom- 
en’s faces all bear the calmness of those 
who know the secrets of life and birth. 

A spry, bright-eyed man of 75, 
working companion these days is a sweet- 
faced alley cat with a raucous meow, De 
Creeft took one sensational detour while 
still in Paris. It happened one day when 
“IT was sick in the bed.” The great fla- 
menco dancer Escudero suddenly burst in 
and demanded that he make something 
for a party that would take place that 
night. De Creeft gazed up at the cold 
stovepipes that crossed his studio ceiling 
and, though still muy mal, put together 
his famous Picador. Almost overnight he 
was hailed as the founder of a new school 
of stovepipe art, and his reputation was to 
follow him across the Atlantic when he 
arrived in the U.S. in 1929. He made three 
more such things “which was scraps.” and 
then abandoned the movement to others. 
“The human form,” he says. “I like it. 
I am Mediterraneo after all, and we are 
close to earth.” 

"Just a Jughead." Cleveland-born 
Hugo Robus, also 75, the son of an iron 
molder, managed to get to Paris in 1912. 
His ambition was to paint, but he found 
himself “so fascinated by form that I was 
building paint upon my canvases a quarter 
of an inch thick. It became expensive, so 
I decided to find a medium I could af- 
ford.” Back in the U.S., he supported him- 











whose 








ROBUS' “THREE CARYATIDS” 


self and his wife. who died a year and a 
half ago, by designing textiles and making 
silverware and jewelry. His studio was 
soon filled with his lithe and delicate fig- 
ures, but the public was not to get to 
know them for years. 

Dawn, a floozy-looking blonde yawning 
furiously at the new day, was the first 
piece of sculpture he ever exhibited, but 
25 years passed before he could afford to 
have it cast in bronze. Yet Robus never 
lost his humor. He himself would refer to 
his graceful sculpture of a girl washing 
her hair as Soap in Her Eyes. He did 
Three Caryatids Without a Portico, a We- 
ter Carrier with a pitcher for a head 
(‘Just a jughead, I guess’), and “a vase 
that takes its head off.” Hugo Robus’ fig- 
ures have a fluid charm that makes them 
bend to unheard melodies and swirl to 
soundless rhythms. But only in the last 
five years have these figures brought 
him enough to live on, and the Whitney 
show is the biggest one he has ever had. 
“My wife.” he muses. “would have loved 
this show.” 


Return of the Natives 


In their dark days of austerity, Britons 
were apt to find few experiences more 
painful than a successful art auction. At 
they saw their treasures 
knocked down to the prosperous bidders 
who came mostly from the U.S. “It was 
says London Dealer Geoffrey Agnew, “‘a 
slaughter.” But the slaughter is now over 
Britons have not only been bidding prince- 
ly sums to keep their Old Masters at 
home, they have even been bringing some 
that have been absent for decades back 
across the Atlantic. 

Only last March. Gainsborough’s Wr. 
and Mrs. Robert Andrews was bought at 
Sotheby's for $364,000o—the highest auc- 
tion price paid for an English painting 
since the 1920s. Geoffrey Agnew has been 








sale after sale 
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Forecast: 


There’s a world of aluminum in 
the wonderful world of tomorrow... 


where your little plot of garden will become 
an airy haven screened, fenced, sheltered and 
shaded by weatherproof aluminum... aluminum 
expanded into grids and woven into grilles... 
rolled into panels and formed into fountains 

. aluminum as colorful as the blossoms that 
bloom around and over and under it. Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh. 


NY 
NOOO OOOS 


Aluminum garden architecture designed for 
Alcoa from standard warehouse stocks by 
Garrett Eckbo. Photographed by Julius 
Shulman. For list of aluminum products in 
this garden, write to Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Do better by your drinks with... 


...the best name in Gin and Vodka 





paying between $30,000 and $56,000 for 
Turners and Constables, and is happy that 
he has done so (“Most reasonable,” he 
says, in view of his subsequent profits). 
Leggatt Brothers of St. James have bought 
at least 7o British masters from the U.S., 
and Dealer John Partridge insists that the 
English “can stand up to anyone in com- 
petition for furniture and art objects. 
They are in the market for everything 
except French impressionists.” In the 
twelve months ending December 19509, 
British imports of art works topped their 
exports by $12 million. 

Up & Down. One American who has 
had reason to take special note of the trend 
is Director Daniel Catton Rich of the live- 
ly Worcester Art Museum. Several months 
ago, when he began rounding up American- 
owned paintings for his current exhibition 
of Regency Painter Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
he found that “several of the best paint- 
ings had simply gone home.” There was a 
time when Lord Duveen was reported will- 
ing to pay the Earl of Durham $1,000,000 
for Lawrence’s famous Red Boy, but a 
few years later, no one seemed to want 
Lawrence at all. Now, along with his great 
contemporaries, he is in demand once 
again—both in the U.S, and at home. 

To the gay travelers of the 1770s who 
stopped off at the Black Bear Inn on their 
way from London to Bath, the future Sir 
Thomas was already a celebrity at the age 
of ten. Sooner or later, his father, the inn- 
keeper, would bring forth the boy and ask: 
“Would you like him to recite from the 
poets or take your portrait?” In 1779 Sir 
Joshua Reynolds reportedly called the boy 
“the most promising genius I have ever 
met.” By the time he was 17, he was on 
his way to becoming one of the most 
sought-after portrait painters of all time. 

Down & Out. He was perfect for his 
period—a handsome, somewhat dandyish 
man who was given to fits of black mel- 
ancholy, complained of “constitutional 
languor,”’ suffered from compulsive ex- 
travagance. The Duchess of Devonshire 
was his patron, David Garrick encouraged 
him, King George III appointed him to 
the lucrative post of Painter in Ordinary. 
Day after day, a procession of noble sit- 
ters would parade through his studio, and 
some were willing to wait as long as 20 
years for their portraits to be finished. 
Sir Thomas worked feverishly until the 
day he died, at 60, but he never saved a 
penny in his life. “I have paid him £24,- 
ooo.” complained the King. “and have not 
got my pictures. All the world is willing 
to employ him at £1,000 a picture, yet he 
never has a farthing!” 

The 29 ladies and gentlemen who graced 
the walls of the Worcester Museum last 
week gave their own explanation of why 
Lawrence's reputation could soar and then 
plummet, but could never be forgotten. 
He was stagy, often garish, and outra- 
geously flattering to his subjects; but he 
was also an ideal mirror for an age whose 
ideal was elegance and whose idol was 
Beau Brummell. In a sense, Lawrence was 
more honest with his time by painting it 
in all its blatant vanity—not as it was, 
but as it wanted to be. 
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How do you make correct decisions in controlling our defense forces, in 
directing air traffic, in managing a network of distant factories? Modern 
society increasingly relies on vast information processing systems, composed 
of men and machines, to help make these decisions. { To study man-machine 
systems, we are building a new kind of general purpose simulation facility : 
Systems Simulation Research Laboratory. Its central element will be a very 
large digital computer. The laboratory will be used to: search for principles 
for allocating tasks to men and machines; devise improved languages for 
man-machine communication; develop methods of modeling and simulating 
large, intricate organizations. {| Our objective is to develop a body of basic 
knowledge about principles that affect the design of these systems. 
SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. A non-profit scientific 
organization developing large-scale computer-based command and control 


| systems. Staff openings at Lodi, New Jersey and Santa Monica, California. 
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Downward to the Infinite 


What do Sartre, Graham Greene and 
Laurence Olivier have in common? 
They are all involved in a modern trend 


toward an ancient heresy, Manichaeism. 

Named for the 3rd century Babylonian 
Gnostic Mani, who taught that the Crea- 
tor is an evil being opposed to the good 
God, Manichaeans viewed the world as 
bad and salvation as escape from it. 
Modern Manichaeans are those whose 
hunger for the spiritual leads them to 
disdain the material; they try to make 
the leap of faith without having their 
feet planted firmly on the ground. 

This is the thesis of Jesuit William 
Lynch, literary critic and assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Georgetown Universi- 
ty, and one of the most incisive Catholic 


Walter Bennett 
THEOLOGIAN LyNcH 
Leaps of faith can be dangerous... 


intellectuals in the U.S., as he expounds 
it in a new book, Christ and Apollo (Sheed 
& Ward; $5). Manichaeans are every- 
where, says Lynch, particularly in the arts. 
His case against them: instead of looking 
directly upward for insight into the in- 
finite, the true way up is the way down 
into the finite facts of life. The literary 
imagination, striving to ascend to free- 
dom, must descend into things, and the 
model for it is Christ, who “moved down 
into all the realities of man to get to 
his Father.” 

Lynch contrasts Christ and Apollo. 
Apollo symbolizes the dream, “a kind of 
autonomous and facile intellectualism 


that thinks form can be given to the 
world by the top of the head alone, 
without contact with the world, without 


contact with the rest of the self.” 
Christ, on the other hand, stands “for 

the completely definite, for the Man who, 

in taking on our human nature, took on 
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every inch of it (save sin) in all its 
density, and who so obviously did not 
march too quickly or too glibly to beauty, 
the infinite, the dream.” Lynch adds: “I 
keep before my mind the remark of W. H. 
Auden that no one cares much who were 
the cousins and the sisters and the aunts 
of Apollo whereas we are completely in- 
terested in every detail of the life and 
being of Christ.” 

The New Third Act. The rebirth of 
Manichaeism can be seen in the theater. 
Modern tragedy attaches ‘‘a very dubious 
quality of worthlessness, threat, evil, ab- 
surdity, to the whole world of situation 
and existence How often in our 
generation have we seen the tragic pro- 
tagonist who is cursed by the necessity 
of walking. victim and innocent, through 
an insane world. We need only recall 
such plays as Sherwood's /diot’s Delight, 
Paul Green's Johnny Johnston, or Ander- 
son's Key Largo and Winterset, while 
Sartre gave a definitive formulation, in 
theory and on the stage, to the principle 
of the absurd.” 

Modern tragedy is guilty of another 
heresy as well—the Pelagian idea* of sal- 
vation as strictly a do-it-yourself project. 
This is evident in the modern tragic hero's 
tendency to rise above his fate, bloody 
but unbowed, whereas the traditional trag- 
ic hero was reduced at the close to “the 
very last point of human finitude and 
helplessness.” Today's “attempts at trag- 
edy have abandoned this finite image for 
a new Pelagian tactic, for a new type of 
third act, the third act of the power and 
the exclamation point.” 

Society & Ritual. Similarly, too many 
people turn in disgust from the finite facts 
of society and seek to escape toward the 
absolute. That is wrong, says Lynch: “But 
the Catholic imagination does not force 
me to imagine that at the end I must 
free myself from all human society to 
unite myself with God. Rather, it helps 
me to imagine that once I have em- 
barked on a good thing with all its con- 
creteness (here it is society), I can and 
must carry it with me all the way into 
the heart of the unimaginable.” By con- 
trast, “the Protestant imagination some- 
times seems to conceive society to be a 
necessary evil, to be endured on all the 
lower levels of being, good to the next to 
the last drop, but to be abandoned with 
indecent haste before true insight or the 
face of the living God.” 

One way to the sanctification of society 
is through ritual. “By every instinct in 
them, men desperately need to think and 
move together, ritually. One of the sources 
of modern anxiety is surely that people 
get into too many situations where they 
do not know what people will think or 


* Named for the 4th to sth century British 
monk Pelagius, who held that man could achieve 
salvation by good works, Pelagianism was brand- 
ed heretical by five church councils, which up- 
held the orthodox Christian position that, while 
good works are important, faith—and 
salvation—-depends upon the grace of God. 


hence 





HeReETIC MANI 
. . . without one's feet on the ground. 


Ritual is not to be confused 
ceremonial. “The rhetoric of 
great human speech is a ritual,”’ says 
Lynch, “but I have heard it too often torn 
to the tatters of ‘meaningful fact’ by fine 
actors who were intent on showing that 
they could enter into each line and syl- 
lable and movement of the body, thus giv- 
ing personality and modernity to every 
fact. The lines were no longer allowed to 
float out in the air as ritual victories. 
Judith Anderson has done this sad thing 
to Medea and Laurence Olivier has done 
it to both Oedipus and Richard 111.” 
Leap Out of Time. Fear of conformity 
sometimes results in a false personality 
cult. “The artist becomes the isolated, 
romantic hero, instead of taking up the 


do next.” 
with mere 
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Heretic PELAcrus 
. .. with do-it-yourself salvation. 
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WEATHER-METER— This machine supplies 
weather in concentrated doses. It checks plas- 
tic samples for color fastness, resistance to ex 
treme climate and moisture conditions 





PRODUCTION IN GLASS— Tailor making poly- 
ester resins for specific customer require- 
ments. Equipment is typical of that used in 
the analytical testing of plastics and resins. 





COLOR ROOM—From the more than 30,000 
plastic samples in these files, virtually any 
color, shade or density can be reproduced. 


NEW LABORATORY TO EXPAND CELANESE 
TECHNICAL SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


CLARK TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY: 
A new Celanese Plastics Development 
Laboratory, with two acres under roof, 
will open here this summer. It will cen- 
tralize the Company’s several facilities 
for evaluation of plastics in new appli- 
cations and markets, and provide ex- 
panded technical service to customers. 

The new laboratory, one of the most 
complete in the industry, will employ 
actual production equipment of the 
kind used by customers, for the practi- 
cal testing and evaluation of plastic 
formulations. Some 120 specialists will 


be engaged in analytical and physical 
testing of plastics, new process develop- 
ment and production activities. They 
will use the latest research apparatus. 
The Clark Township Laboratory is 
an important part of the Company's 
continuing multi-million dollar re- 
search program. Celanese basic and ap- 
plied research in chemicals, plastics 
and synthetics, provides industry with 
knowledgeable assistance in many areas 
of production and application. For de- 
tails, write to: Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 





INJECTION MOLDING— Machines such 


as this are used to evaluate plastic 
under production conditions, 





Where does the 
money come from? 


Maybe it’s none of our business. 


A man comes into our office and 
wants to talk to somebody about 
investing. 


He says he’s been reading our 
advertisements for some time . . . 
thinks that we're right about the 
long-range growth of American 
business . . . and wants to get a fair 
return on the money he has saved. 


As a matter of fact, he’s been 
studying the financial pages of the 
paper and has pretty well decided 
on the stock he wants to buy. 


Well, that’s our business — exe- 
cuting orders to buy stocks — so 
we're willing to, of course. 


But as a general rule, we'll try to 
find out a little more about our new 
customer first, a little more about 
where the money comes from. 


Not how he got it—but whether 
he can afford to invest it. 


For instance: About how 
much is he able to save each 
month? 


For instance: How much of 
a cushion will this purchase 
leave him? 


For instance: Is the stock he 
wants to buy really suited to 
his particular situation? 


Now, maybe you think those 
questions are none of our business 
—but we think they are! 

Because there’s always some risk 
in any investment—even the highest- 
grade bonds—and we simply feel 
that it’s our responsibility to point 
that risk out for the benefit of those 
who may not be able to afford it. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
130 offices here and abroad 
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task of building . . . higher and deeper 
rituals wherein alone personality will be 
achieved and our cheaper conformities or 
etiquettes restore themselves to sense.” 

Even in as Roman Catholic a writer as 
Graham Greene, Critic Lynch finds “a 
subtle if unconscious demonstration of 
the Manichaean way”—especially in the 
novel, The End of the Affair, in which 
the heroine renounces her lover and dedi- 
cates herself to God. Lynch notes that 
there is no relation between her divine 
and her human love. “The divine love is 
in no way achieved in the same act as the 
human; the latter does not lead to the 
divine; the divine, once achieved, does 
not fortify the human. . . This is a solu- 
tion, indeed, this divine love. but it is 
not a solution which passes through the 
eye of a Beatrice, or the life of time. It 
leaps out of time. It is not a human way. 
One has the feeling that Greene has writ- 
ten a Catholic novel that is more Catholic 
than Catholicism.” 

Theologian Lynch, in short, is an exis- 
tentialist. But existence does not lead 
him like Sartre to nausea, but, like David, 
to dance before the ark. 


Cash for the Bible 


The most popular verse of the Bible 
in Wellesley, Mass. is John 11:35. The 
reason became obvious this week when 
266 boys and girls lined up to collect 
their cash prizes for memorizing Bible 
verses. John 11:35 is only two words— 
“Jesus wept’—and as good for a dollar 
as Esther 8:9, the longest.* 

Wellesley’s windfall came from the first 
of a series of contests set up by the late 
Grace Knight Babson, wife of Statistician 
Roger Babson. When she died two years 
ago, her will set aside $100,000 for 100 
years, the fund's income earmarked as 
reward money for Wellesley children un- 
der 16, who “shall have an opportunity to 
exhibit their memory retention of scrip- 
tural verses either from the Old or New 
Testament.” The rules: candidates must 
attend some religious school, must mem- 
orize 20 verses to qualify, after which 
each verse memorized earns $1—up to 
$100. Among this week’s winners are 154 
Roman Catholics, 109 Protestants and 
one Jew. 

Some of Wellesley’s ministers doubt 
the value of such financially motivated 
learning, but Congregationalist Babson, 
84, dismisses their scruples. “Everything 
else is on salary or commission basis, in- 
cluding the preachers’ salaries,” he says. 
“Let’s see what's going to happen.” 

One of the things that may happen is 
forecast in the Douay translation of Ec- 
clesiastes 5:10—‘Where there are great 
riches, there are also many to eat them.” 
Under the Babson trust, an annual in- 
come of about $7,000 is to take care of 
the prizes. This year the prizes amount to 
$17,042 instead of the $7,000 allotted for 
them. To keep the fund from shrinking 
too fast, Roger Babson promised to put 
up more money. 





% Esther 8:0, containing 90 words, details the 
size and varicty of the Persian empire. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Russ Tamblyn, 25, film actor 
recently in tom thumb; and Elizabeth 
Kempton, 24, British show girl; he for 
the second time (“I think everyone should 
get married young and get divorced 
young”), she for the first; in Las Vegas. 





Married. Don Blasingame, 28, speedy, 
pesky-hitting San Francisco Giants sec- 
ond baseman; and Sara Ann Cooper, 21, 
daughter of Walker Cooper, longtime Na- 
tional League catcher, now a coach for 
the Kansas City Athletics; in Reno. 


Married. Anna Maria Moneta Caglio, 
30, socialite dubbed the “black swan” by 
the Italian press while she was performing 
as a controversial, contradictory witness 
in the Wilma Montesi homicide case, 
which shook Italian governmental circles 
from 1954 to 1957; and Mario Ricci, 34, 
builder, student, playboy; in Florence. 


Died. Aly Khan, 48, sportsman-play- 
boy, son and father of Aga Khans; after 
automobile accident; in St. Cloud, France 
(see ForEIGN News). 


Died. Maurice Schwartz, 69, founder, 
director and leading actor of New York’s 
Yiddish Art Theater, which from 1919 
to 1950 produced about 150 plays—from 
Shakespeare to Sholom Aleichem—and 
such alumni as Paul Muni and Stella 
Adler; of a heart attack; in Petah Tikva, 
Israel. 


Died. Lucrezia Bori, 72, Spanish-born 
(as Lucrecia Borjay Gonzalez de Riancho) 
Metropolitan Opera lyric soprano who be- 
gan her Met career singing with Caruso, 
gave tender feeling to the roles of Mimi 
and Violetta, was a Met favorite for 24 
years before retiring in 1936 while at her 
peak (“I want to finish while I am still 
at my best”); of a cerebral hemorrhage; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Keyes Winter, $1, boyhood In- 
dianapolis neighbor of Booth Tarkington 
and model for Penrod, who became a 
Manhattan lawyer and for 19 years a 
judge of New York City’s municipal 
court; of a heart attack; in Syosset, N.Y. 


Died. John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
86, philanthropist son of the two-fisted 
founder of the Standard Oil empire, fa- 
ther of New York's Republican Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller; of pneumonia and 
heart strain; in Tucson, Ariz. (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS ). 


Died. Charles Rosenbury Erdman, 93, 
for 68 years a Presbyterian minister and 
church leader, who, during a doctrinal fight 
of the 1920s, served as a mediator be- 
tween his own fundamentalist wing and 
the opposing liberal wing of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., in 1925 as modera- 
tor of the general assembly staved off a 
schism in the church; of heart disease; 
in Princeton, N.J. 
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It’s called the TR1tuMPH/Herald and it’s downright star- from an intensive survey of world-wide driving needs 
tling—from the Italian-inspired body design to the adjust- _ for roday...and for years to come. It is, conservatively 
able steering column. It never needs ordinary greasing. speaking, 3 full engineering years ahead of other econ- 
It all but parks sideways. The TRtUMPH/Herald results | omy cars. For the complete story, please turn the page. 
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Economy-car engineering moves 3 years ahead 


The Standard-Triumph people of 
Coventry, England are said to make the 
“best engineered” economy cars in the 
world. Just one look at their brilliant 
new cars—the TRIUMPH/Herald Sedan, 
Sports Coupe and Convertible—and 
you'll easily see why. 

A TriuMPH/Herald rarely needs serv- 
icing...never needs an ordinary “grease 
job.” Only 4 parts ever need lubrica- 
tion—the trunions and water pump once 
every 6,000 miles...and the steering- 
box and wheel bearings once every 
12,000 miles. (That's about once a year 
if you drive as much as most people.) 
What's more, you go 3,000 miles with- 
out a change of oil—up to 40 miles on 
a gallon of gas. 

The TriuMPH/Herald all but parks 
sideways. It needs only 18 inches lee- 
way to slide into any parking space... 
turns completely around in only 25 
feet, That's 14 feet Jess than the typical 
compact car. As a result, the TRIUM@H/ 
Herald is incredibly nimble. Quite an 
advantage when you're facing a traffic 
jam at 5 o'clock. 


4-wheel independent suspension 
plus torsion bar 


The TRIUMPH hugs the road as no econ- 
omy car ever has before...for 2 reasons. 
The frame is virtually identical to one 
used on an $8,900 limousine. And... 


The TRItUMPH/ Herald is the first British 
economy car with independent suspen- 


Easier to service. The Trrumpn/Herald's 
One-unit hood and fender assembly tilts for- 
ward for easy servicing. What's more, unlike 
many other imported cars, the TRIUMPH can 
be serviced with standard American tools. 


sion on all four wheels. Whatever the 
road surface, it stays /evel. What's more, 
the TRIUMPH's system is stabilized by 
a torsion bar. It never pitches or rolls 
as do cars with too “soft” a suspension. 
A testing service used by virtually every 
auto-maker in Europe did find one 
other car that hugs the road as tightly 
as a TRIUMPH/Herald. It is a racing 
car that costs over 4 times as much. 


You'll find the TR1uMpH/Herald sur- 
prisingly powerful. It has no trouble at 
super-highway speeds. (Remember, it’s 
made by the same engineers who de- 
signed the famous TriuMPH TR-3 
sports car.) The Sedan can cruise 
quietly at 65... goes over 70 without a 
Sign of strain. The Sports Coupe and 
Convertible go over 80. They're the only 
economy cars with dual carburetion. 


Lower British insurance rates 


The TRtuMPH/Herald sets a new stand- 
ard for safety. It has oversized brakes... 
extra brake-lining area...a steering- 
column that telescopes in case of emer- 
gency—to insure you against injury. 
There are 3,000 square inches of glass 
in the safety-glass windshield and the 
windows. Forward visibility is abso- 
lutely unrestricted. 

The TRIUMPH/Herald has all the 
strength of a small battering ram. There 
are three layers of “bumper” up front 
.. and the body is solid Sheffield steel. 
In fact, when the car was first intro- 


duced one major British insurance 
company lowered the rates 1242% be- 
low the standard charge. 


New low in repair costs 


Unlike cars built as one mass, the 
TriumPH/ Herald can be repaired quick- 
ly and cheaply. For the TriuMPH people, 
pioneers of unit construction, have gone 
one step beyond it. They have built the 
body in a new and better way . .. from 7 
major sections. Now a damaged section 
can be removed, restored and replaced 
in no time flat. 


You may have heard that imported 
cars are hard to service. The TRIUMPH/ 
Herald is not. Your garage-man can 
work on the TRIUMPH with standard 
American tools. What's more all 700 
TRIUMPH dealers—in all 50 states—carry 
a complete inventory of spare parts. 


72 different seat positions 


You'll find the TRruMpH/Herald much 
more fun—and far easier to drive than 
other cars. The seats are foam rubber 
all the way down to the webbing. They're 
made without the usual stiff springs. 
The driver's seat not only adjusts back- 
ward, forward, up and down. It also 
adjusts to angle. With all this, you get 
your choice of 72 different seat posi- 
tions. Even the shock-absorbing steer- 
ing wheel can be adjusted to the 
position most comfortable to you. 





All but impossible to turn over. The TrrtuMpH/Herald has road-holding characteristics 
previously unheard of ...with good reason. Its frame is virtually identical to the one used on a 
limousine that costs $8,900. What's more—the TrruMPH has independent suspension on all four 
wheels—stabilized with torsion bar. It can take sharper corners than a Sports car. 








More hip, head room—wider doors 


The TrRIuMPH/Herald is lavish with 
space. The Sports Coupe and Converti- 
ble have only four-fifths of an inch less 
head room than the largest American 
car—the Sedan has more. There’s more 
hip room than in most economy cars, 
and the doors are one yard wide. You 
can get in and out with ease—even if 
your arms are full of bundles. 

Luggage space? There are 13 cubic feet 
of clear trunk space—uncluttered by a 
spare wheel —in all three TRIUMPH/ 
Herald models. And you more than 
double the carrying capacity in the 
Sedan by folding down the rear seat. 
You'll have to look hard to find a car 
with so many interior refinements. There 
are three places to carry maps, cig- 
arettes, gloves, etc. ...a box in the dash, 
and aluminum-mesh shelf under it, and 
a tray recessed between the front seats. 


“Razor-edged” styling 


The TrRIUMPH/Herald will still look 
new in 10 years. Its design, by the fa- 
mous young Italian, Giovanni Miche- 
lotti, is similar to the “razor-edged” 
limousines that never seem to lose their 
looks. There are only 10 curved lines on 
the entire body, none of them major. And 
purists will be glad to know, the Herald 
is available in black as well as in 10 
othercolors and two-colorcombinations. 


The TriuMPH/Herald is finished with 


72 driving seat positions. Even the 
TriumpPn/ Herald's steering wheel can be ad- 
justed to the position most comfortable for 
you. Headroom? 1/Sth of an inch more than 
in the largest American car. 





*U. S. Ports of Entry, plas state and/or local taxes, 


htly higher in Weet, 


all the care you expect of fine British 
craftsmen. For instance, three layers of 
sound-proofing are applied between the 
frame and the exterior. The car simply 
never rattles. 


The painting and rust-proofing take 17 
separate operations. Then the car is 
baked in a gigantic kiln—much like fine 
pottery—to make sure the glaze holds 
practically forever. 


$300 saving included in the list price 


Surprisingly enough, any TRIUMPH/ 
Herald—Sedan, Sports Coupe or Con- 
vertible—costs several hundred dollars 
less than the average American car. Yet 
the list price includes the heater, de- 
froster, molded “wall-to-wall” carpet- 
ing, foam rubber seats, washable vinyl 
upholstery, windshield washers, direc- 
tional signals, twin sun visors, folding 
rear seat in the Sedan...everything but 
a radio and white wall tires. All these 
items, a $300 value, are “extras” in 
other cars. But they are standard equip- 
ment with the TRIUMPH/Herald be- 
cause they are considered “musts” for 
safe, comfortable driving. 


A world-wide “triumph” 


The TriuMPH/Herald has already been 
tested under ordinary and extreme con- 
ditions in 87 countries, on all six con- 
tinents. The critical automotive press 
has been exceptionally enthusiastic in 
its comments. Some typical quotes: 
“Initiates a whole new era in auto- 


No monthly greasing. And only 4 parts ever 
need grease. Most metal surfaces are lined 
with rubber or nylon. So there's no friction 
+..-no need for ordinary lubrication. 





White wall tires extra. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor 


motive history”—/! Tempo, Rome... 
“The most exciting car in many years 
++. @ Mew experience in motoring”—The 
Australian Motor Age ...Captures at- 
tention...a masterful success”—Tribune 
de Geneve...“The car of tomorrow for 
motorists today”—Singapore Sunday 
Times...“Bristles with innovations” — 
The London Daily Mail. 


How to get a demonstration 


The “first edition” of the new TRIUMPH/ 
Herald sold out before it could get to 
America. But all three models are at all 
TRIUMPH dealers now. 


You can arrange for a demonstration 
drive today. Simply phone the dealer 
who lives nearest you. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. He'll drive a TRIUMPH/ 
Herald Sedan, Sports Coupe or Con- 
vertible right to your door for a test... 
with no obligation, of course. 


Before you buy any car, by all means 
investigate the TRIUMPH/Herald. It’s 3 
full engineering years ahead of all other 
economy cars...and well worth seeing 
and driving. 

NOTE: There are differences between 
the Sedan and the Sports Coupe and 
Convertible. The latter go 10 mph faster 
than the Sedan. Their roof-lines are 
somewhat racier. The Sedan 
and Convertible have front 
and rear seats. The Coupe 
seats two with rear seat 
optional. 








Practically parks sideways. The TrRiuUMPH/ 
Herald's front wheels turn farther than any 
other car's. It can make a U-turn in only 25 
feet, park with only 18 inches leeway. 


HERALD 


Sedan only $1,999* 
Sports Coupe only $2,149* 
Convertible only $2,229* 


. Inc., Dept. TH-50, 1745 Bway, N.Y. 19 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Action & Reaction 

The stock market, which has been view- 
ing the world through dark glasses, last 
week finally reacted with spirit to the 
favorable news in the U.S. economy. It 
not only bounded ahead for three days in 
a row, but made its sharpest one-day ad- 
vance in eleven weeks. What was equally 
cheering to investors was the fact that 
volume increased as the market rose. 
Trading of 3,752,980 shares in one day 
was the biggest since March 4. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average closed the week 
at 616.03, up 8.41 points for the week and 
well above the recent lows. 

The market got a healthy boost from 
President Eisenhower's press-conference 
“good news” about the U.S. economy. Ike 
made one announcement that everyone 
had long expected: final figures for the 
gross national product during the first 
quarter were above earlier estimates. The 
value of goods and services produced in 
the U.S. had nudged over the magic half- 
trillion-dollar mark, was running at the 
rate of $502 billion a year. 

Biggest Increase. Ike also announced 
that in the month ending in mid-April, 
employment rose substantially more than 
usual for “the biggest April increase by 
far in the postwar period.” The 1,900,000 
who found jobs boosted total employment 
to 66.2 million, and unemployment was 
down 546,000 to 3,660,000. The big im- 
provement reflected a recovery from the 
bad weather of March, but unemploy- 
ment figures remain a real worry to the 





Government. They still represent 5% of 
the working force, are actually higher 
than the figures for the same period last 
year (see chart). 

There was some hope that unemploy- 
ment might decline as the economy 
expands, but Administration economists 
fear that the percentage of unemployed 
will remain about the same for some 
months. The Commerce Department re- 
ported that housing starts, which have 
been dragging. rose in April slightly more 
than seasonally to reach an annual rate 
of 1,135,000, though they are still 18% 
below 1959 so far this year. The Govern- 
ment hopes that an easing in mortgage 
money will bring a further pickup. Auto 
production last week was scheduled to 
reach 150,338 units, the highest since 
February; sales were still booming along, 
led by the compact cars. Next month 
Ford will make the eighth boost in pro- 
duction of its compact Falcon, stepping 
it up 10%. That will bring the Falcon to 
an annual rate of nearly 600,000 cars— 
just about double the company’s early 
estimates of what it would sell. 

Sales of compacts are moving up so 
well that makers are preparing to broaden 
their compact lines. At least two more 
compact convertibles, joining Studebaker’s 
Lark convertible, will appear in the 1961 
compact lines. American Motors will bring 
out a 1oo-in. Rambler convertible with a 
factory list price of $2,000 and a body re- 
designed to give a sporty appearance. 
Chevrolet is planning a two-door Corvair 
convertible built largely on the same body 
shell as the present Corvair. Factory 
suggested list price: $2,100. 

No Slowdown. Looking at these signs 
of strength, top industry and Government 
economists attending the semiannual 
meeting of the Commerce Department's 
Business Advisory Council forecast that 
strong consumer demand will carry the 
U.S. economy through 1960 and the first 
months of 1961 without any slowdown. 
But the economists do not expect any 
great upsurge. They believe that the gross 
national product will average out at about 
$507 billion for the year (less than the 
$510 billion forecast by the Government ). 
They expect little advance in industrial 
production, think that both prices and 
company profits will stay just about 
where they are. 


AVIATION 
The Fatal Flaw 


In the Burbank, Calif. headquarters of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. last week, 50 
commercial aviation leaders gathered to 
hear the answer to one of U.S. aviation’s 
most fascinating and terrible riddles: What 
caused two Lockheed Electras to come 
apart in the sky over Texas and Indiana, 
killing 97 persons? To representatives of 
the Air Line Pilots Association and of 13 
airlines (six of them foreign) now flying 
136 Electras, Lockheed gave the answer: 





Alfred Eisenstoedt 
LocKHEED's Gross 
A costly answer to a terrible riddle. 


the doomed Electras’ wings were torn off 
by a violent wing fluttering caused by a 
weakness in their engine nacelles. 

Enormous Forces. The Electra’s trou- 
bles, said J. F. McBrearty, who directed 
a $2,500,000 Lockheed inquiry that kept 
250 engineers and technicians busy for 
two months, “have been one of the most 
profound engineering problems that have 
confronted our company in three decades 
of airplane building.” As McBrearty ex- 
plained it, the two Electras were brought 
down by a combination of factors, none 
of which would have been enough to 
wreck the planes by itself. The basic flaw 
was that the support structure of the 
wing nacelles, holding the plane’s turbo- 
prop engines, was not built sturdily 
enough. When damaged or weakened by 
such a common occurrence as a rough 
landing, the struts beneath the four en- 
gines no longer held the engine nacelle 
tightly enough in place. Said McBrearty: 
“All of our tests and calculations sub- 
stantiate the conviction that some ele- 
ment of damage existed in the power- 
package-nacelle area of both Electras prior 
to their accidents.” 

Even then, the Electras might have 
flown in relative safety except for violent 
air turbulence encountered at the Electra’s 
speed (more than 400 m.p.h.). When the 
planes hit rough air, the impact apparently 
set their weakened nacelles to shimmying, 
and the engines swayed so that the propel- 
lers no longer revolved at right angles to 
the wings. As the propellers wobbled, they 
set in motion a gyroscopic twisting force 
that wrenched off a wing, probably at a 
spot close to the fuselage. All of this could 
take place in but 30 to 40 seconds. 

Over the California mountains, Lock- 
heed test pilots had purposely flown test 
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Electras into turbule tir at high speeds. 
Apparently because the planes’ struts had 
not been weakened. nothing happened. But 
when company engineers. in wind-tunnel 
tests, purposely weakened nacelle struts to 
about the same condition as those on the 
crashed Electras, the fatal chain reaction 
began. The company had its answer. Dur- 
ing all of this testing time, the Federal 
Aviation Agency had allowed airlines to 
fly E long as their speed was 
held to a conservative 329 m.p.h. at 15.- 
coo feet, thus removing one of the known 
factors in the trouble. Lockheed now feels 
sure that it can remove the other by 
strengthening both the nacelles and wings 
to “preclude the possibility of such a 
coupling of forces.” 

Heavy Blow. As soon as the FAA con- 
firms its findings, the company will begin 
modifications of the Electra (including 34 
awaiting delivery}. It hopes to finish by 
year’s end. Lockheed Chairman Robert 
Gross predicted that the modifications 
will cost about $25 million. There was a 
chance that the airlines would assume part 
of the cost, rather than engage in a court 
battle with Lockheed to determine re- 
sponsibility. 









*ctras so 





Electra’s troubles have already been a 
heavy blow to Lockheed. When the planes 
were first delivered. airlines complained 
about vibration, and Lockheed spent some 
$7,000,000 changing the slant of the 
planes’ engines to correct it. Since the new 
troubles, Lockheed’s stock has been slid- 
ing steadily, last week closed at 204 v. its 
1960 high of 323. Worry among stock- 
holders has grown so great that last month 
Bob Gross took pains to point out that 
Electra sales in 1960 will account for only 
about 15% of total sales of more than $1 
billion. To make up the Electra losses, he 
is counting on the steady growth of the 
company’s electronics organization, as well 
as on such standbys as the Agena satellite 
and Polaris missile, which account for 


close to half the company’s dollar volume. 
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Barclays BANK’s THREE FARMERS 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Admen in Africa 


This story we tell, it concerns three 
farmers. 
One carry him money, to go for him 


vill 
vil 


ll de people come, an’ they borrow 





504 
everything. 
Another farmer put him 


own money 


for ground, 


But thief steal am for night, an’ ant 
cat some too, 

One of them farmers, him got plenty 
sense, 


’E go for Barclays Bank an’ they keep 
him money well. 


Brown shoulders swayed and laughter 
filled the night as this simple tale in pidg- 
in English wafted last week from the 
screen of one of Nigeria’s 45 open-air 
cinemas. A commercial for Barclays Bank 
of England, written in the local “High 
Life’ beat, the short cartoon has become 
so popular among West Africans that it 
vies for equal billing with ancient Tom 
Mix westerns and Charlie Chaplin slap- 
sticks. It also pleases Barclays: savings 
accounts have almost quadrupled since it 
started showing the film. Says Barclays’ 
Advertising Manager Kenneth J. Lashmar: 





Costs less 
than 
one penny 
a plate 


Quick 


Quaker Oots |. 


Aps IN THE AFRICAN PRESS 
olish as face cream and hair cream as 





Africa is an adman’s dream. These people 
are curious. keen, vital; they love to laugh 
they love the visual approach. and they're 
wild about education.” 

Hut-to-Hut Research. Barclays’ film is 
one of the most successful feats in a new 
and challenging field of advertising espe- 
cially geared to the African market. Be- 
fore 1945 there was virtually no advertis- 
ing by European or U.S. firms designed 
for Africans. Today, with African pur- 
chasing power blossoming, admen in Lon- 
don and New York working hard to 
sell the Africans th wares. So far, the 
market is not very big (advertisers spend 
only $1 a year to reach Nigeria’s 
35 million people), but Africa’s future is 
so promising that firms that want a part 
in it are moving in now. 

Far from being a gullible prey for the 
adman’s every gimmick, the African checks 
into quality and price before plunking 
down his hard-earned money, can be 
natically loyal to a product once he is 
won over. But his sense of values, his dif- 
ferent cultural life, and his ignorance of 
many Western habits all conspire to make 
him a customer to test the ingenuity of 
the Madison Avenue adman. Hut-to-hut 
market research, for example, does not 
seem to work. A recent survey for bril- 
liantine among upper-income Nigerians 
($280 to $1,400 a year) showed that 38% 
were nonusers. Yet among these nonusers, 
52% insisted that they preferred to buy 
brilliantine in jars rather than tubes. 

No Cheesecake. Since the great majori- 
ty of Africans are illiterate, the illustration 
is what sells the product. What matters 
most is how the African himself is pre- 
sented. He resents being pictured with G 
string and spears, yet does not want any- 
one to suggest that he merely apes the Eu- 
ropeans. Most ads, therefore, picture him 
as what he would like to see himself as 
the African of tomorrow, light-skinned, 
well-dressed, usually in comfortable sur- 
roundings. Coca-Cola successfully uses t 
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O many business- 

men, the most 
upsetting member 
of the Eisenhower 
Administration is a 
32-year-old —_trust- 
buster who acts 
more like a New 
Dealer than might 
be expected of a Republican. He is Rob- 
ert Alan Bicks, nominated last week as 
the youngest Assistant Attorney General 
ever to head the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division. As acting boss last 
year, Bob Bicks filed 63 criminal and 
civil antitrust cases against U.S. busi- 
ness, largest number of antitrust suits 
since the heady days of the New Deal. 
This year Bicks expects to do even bet- 
ter: he has already filed 46 cases, is well 
on his way to go or more actions. Among 
the giants on Bicks’s court docket: Gen- 
eral Motors, for acquiring Euclid Road 
Machinery Co.; General Electric, West- 
inghouse and ten other companies, on 
charges of conspiring to fix prices in the 
electrical industry. 

Despite his record, Bicks is no fiery 
crusader against the wickedness of “big 
business.” He is a rock-solid young con- 
servative—and looks the part. He speaks 
in precise, legal-brief language, favors 
vests and affects a rusty black derby hat 
that was handed down to him from his 
father. Bicks proclaims his faith in the 
old-fashioned idea of a free, competitive 
market that Anti-trust helps protect. 





WALTER BENNETT 


HILE Bicks goes after price fixing 
and active restraints of trade, his 
main emphasis is on what he calls ‘“‘pre- 
ventive medicine’’—challenging mergers 
and tie-ins that could diminish compe- 
tition. Bigness alone does not worry him. 
“Absolute size,” says Bicks, “is absolute- 
ly irrelevant. What is important is the 
power to control price and exclude com- 
petitors.” Bicks defeated the proposed 
merger between Bethlehem Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube not because 
the two together would have controlled 
the market but because he felt such ac- 
tion would lead to a rash of mergers that 
would weaken competition in what is 
already a highly concentrated industry. 
Outlook for 1960: as many as 30 anti- 
merger suits, triple the number in 1959. 
In his eagerness, Bicks sometimes 
moves before he has a case. He had such 
a flimsy case against 29 oil companies 
for supposed price fixing after the Suez 
crisis that the judge tossed out the case 
before the companies even put in a for- 
mal defense (Time, Feb. 22). Yet his 
overall batting average is impressive. 
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Trustbuster in a Bowler 


ROBERT ALAN BICKS 


The record this year: seven won, 35 
disposed of to the department's satis- 
faction, only four losses. 

Bicks was practically born into the 
law. Both his mother and father (New 
York District Court Judge Alexander 
Bicks) are lawyers. Graduating summa 
cum laude from Yale in 1949, he went to 
Yale Law School, became Comments ed- 
itor on the Yale Law Journal. His work 
attracted another Yaleman and onetime 
Comments editor: Herbert Brownell, 
then Attorney General, who needed a 
bright young man to help him with a 
newly appointed committee on antitrust 
laws. Bicks took the job in 1953 and 
discovered that antitrust work was pre- 
cisely what he wanted. “One of the few 
absolute personal values I have is diver- 
sity of experience,” says Bicks, ‘and 
antitrust work is damned diverse.” 


ICKS was soon a top assistant to 

Stanley Barnes, who headed the Anti- 
trust Division. When Barnes left, Bicks 
became first assistant to a new head, 
Victor Hansen. Straw-bossing the de- 
partment’s 470-odd lawyers, clerks and 
economists while preparing and arguing 
the big cases himself, Bicks was the ob- 
vious choice for department chief when 
Hansen quit last year, and is not likely 
to have much trouble getting congres- 
sional approval. One fact that impresses 
Congress: his reputation for aggressive 
honesty. Says Bicks: “There is a certain 
luxury in not being talkable-to about a 
case. I make it clear to anyone who does 
so that I will be perfectly willing to tes- 
tity under oath as to the exact nature 
of our conversation in precise detail.” 

In court, Bicks presents a picture of 
massive calm (though his shirt may be 
soaking with perspiration ), is so efficient 
in running his staff that he almost al- 
ways manages to get home for dinner 
with his wife and two small boys, has 
time on weekends to sail a chartered 
41-ft. yawl on Chesapeake Bay. 

Bicks hopes to change the antitrust 
laws as well as enforce them. He would 
like to provide tax relief for stockholders 
who, in such antitrust cases as the G.M.- 
Du Pont divorce, are forced by the 
courts to sell their shares. He also wants 
legislation to force corporations to hand 
over their records in civil as well as 
criminal cases. At present, antitrust law- 
yers must grope half-blind before trial, 
guessing what documents contain, or else 
stretch the law to make criminal charges. 
Such legislation, he argues, would en- 
able the trustbusters to make a more 
rational decision on whether to take a 
case to court. 





timonials from U.S. Negro athletes, Lux 
from U.S. Negro actresses. One ad firm 
sold cigarettes in villages with the slogan: 
“Men about town smoke Commandos.” 

Another company raised sales of its 
safety razor blade with an illustration that 
would make any Westerner turn to the 
electric razor: a scene showing the razor 
cutting a lion in half, with blood dripping 
all over the poster. The bestselling bicycle 
is made by a company that distributes 
posters showing an African waving gaily 
as he outpaces a pursuing lion. On the 
other hand, the African is prudish, does 
not like come-hither cheesecake. Com- 
panies have found that the surest appeal 
is to stress power, virility and the image 
of wealth. The most touchy taboo is 
politics. Barclays changed the color of 
its giveaway pencils from blue to cream 
after it discovered that blue was the color 
of one local political party. 

Sometimes companies are surprised at 
their success, only to discover that Afri- 
cans have found an unsuspected use for 
their product. Parker, which dominates the 
West African ink market, recently noted 
that its sales had rocketed and retailers 
were asking for gallon bottles. Parker final- 
ly discovered that its popularity was due 
to a thirst for education: pregnant moth- 
ers were drinking ink in the hope that 
their children would be born knowing how 
to write. Other companies have found shoe 
polish used as face cream, soap as fish bait, 
hair cream as sandwich spread. 

Low Rates. For the company that wants 
to make the effort to tap Africa's market, 
the cost of advertising in many areas is 
low. The highest page rate in West Africa 
is charged by Lagos’ Sunday Times (circ. 
125,000), which asks $520—and most page 
rates are much lower. One of the African’s 
favorite pastimes is listening to the radio; 
a company can sponsor a half-hour show 
on the Western Nigerian radio for $28, a 
half-hour show on the Liberian radio for 
$13.44. Open-air cinemas are also an im- 
portant advertising medium, where for 
$11.20 a company can sandwich a three- 
minute commercial film between movies. 
But roadside signs are apt to be costly and 
useless. Many Africans have found that 
they make good roofing material. 


GOVERNMENT 
The Art of Influence 


Influence peddling in Washington is an 
art both subtle and circuitous. So the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight learned last week as it dug for de- 
tails of private talks between members of 
the Federal Power Commission and Thom- 
as G, (“Tommy the Cork") Corcoran, one- 
time New Dealer-Wheeler turned whee- 
dler for the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. (Time, April 4). What started with 
curiosity about Corcoran turned into a 
full-scale investigation of off-the-record 
contacts between FPC commissioners and 
utility company representatives. The re- 
sults made for headlines but were instruc- 
tive nonetheless. 

Corcoran had both phoned and visited 
FPC Chairman Jerome K. Kuykendall to 
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35-ACRE “TELEPHONE CITY’ BEGAN WITH A COLLAR BOX AND A PAPER OF PINS 





Three yeors ogo Automatic Electric moved > 
from 17 buildings with 75 seporate floors to 
this one city-sized plant. _ y 


< / 





The modern dial telephone is a develop- 
ment of Automatic Electric. The company 
is the major source of supply for the 
Independent telephone industry. 





Employers Mutuals’ punch press specialist, 
Frank Hausman (center) and Eugene 
Dymek, Automatic Electric's Safety 
Director, check the operations at a press 
where dial faces are punched out. All equip- 
ment of this kind is carefully guarded, well 
lighted, and the operators are trained to 
keep accidents from happening. 


* * * 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We write 
all forms of fire, group and casualty in- 
surance (including automobile). We are 
one of the largest and oldest in the field of 
workmen's compensation. Consult your 
‘telephone directory for the nearest Wausau 
Man or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





oy a 


ausau Story 


- at AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC — Northlake, Illinois 


subsidiary of General Telephone & Electronics Corporation 









by R. B. WILTSE 


Automatic Electric's 
Insurance Buyer 


R 
zi 
“It was almost 70 arn 
years ago that Almon 


B. Strowger used a collar box and a 
paper of pins to demonstrate that 
telephone connections could be made 
without the help of an operator. 
“Using Mr. Strowger’s switch as 
the basis, Automatic Electric origi- 
nated the dial telephone in 1892. That 
is only one of many contributions to 
modern telephony the company has 
pioneered. Today our 35-acre plant 
at Northlake is devoted to the de- 
velopment and manufacture of tele- 
phone instruments, equipment for 
telephone exchanges and other prod- 
ucts for communications, and in auto- 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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At benches specially designed for adequate ventila- 
tion, men wire dial telephone equipment banks. 
Employers Mutuals’ ventilation experts went over the 
entire plant, made certain vapors are properly drawn 
off. With Eugene Dymek—John Motto (center), 
Employers Mutuals’ Safety Engineer. 


mation and electrical controls. And 
to do this work, the services and skills 
of almost 8000 people are required. 
“This is a city in itself, planned not 
only for efficiency . . . but also so our 
people could work with comfort and 
safety. But safety is a continuous 
job. It requires the full time of our 
own safety directors as well as the 
cooperation of men representing the 
company that carries our workmen’s 
compensation insurance. That’s 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
“From the time we moved into this 
new plant, Employers Mutuals men 
have been part of our team. They've 
proved the efficiency—yes, and the 
economy—of having a good insur- 
ance carrier. We know that we get 
full value for our insurance dollar 
from Employers Mutuals. They’re 


‘good people to do business with’. 
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FPC’s KLINE 
After the call, a changed line. 


discuss a case involving a $52 million 
pipeline for Midwestern Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., a subsidiary of Tennessee Gas. 
Commission examiners had recommended 
that the company’s returns on investment 
be set at 64% instead of the 7% asked by 
the company. Kuykendall admitted that 
Corcoran’s phone call was improper, but 
insisted that it “was all over before I 
could respond.” During Corcoran’s office 
visit, testified Kuykendall, he told the 
chairman that Tennessee was thinking of 
selling part of its stock interest in Mid- 
western Gas. This information, said Mich- 
igan Republican John B. Bennett, “was 
deliberately planned to present new infor- 
mation to you privately in an attempt to 
influence your decision.” 

Bennett explained that if Tennessee 
dropped out of Midwestern, the smaller 
company would have trouble financing the 
pipeline and would require a higher rate 
of return than the 7% asked for by Ten- 
nessee. Concluded Congressman Bennett 
“The most charitable thing that could be 
said about your conversation with Mr. 
Corcoran, both on your part and his was 
that it was not only unfortunate but fool- 
hardy and indiscreet.” 

250 Private Talks. Kuykendall said 
that he had frequent contacts with power- 
industry executives, and only “very sel- 
dom” did some try to overstep the bounds 
of propriety. He had also accepted in- 
dustry-sponsored plane rides for “inspec- 
tion tours” but thought this was “proper.” 
On one trip to Atlantic City in 1954, Kuy- 
kendall recalled that he “saved the Gov- 
ernment money” by accepting a ride in a 
“little plane that had only one engine.” 
However, he agreed that the Government 
could afford to pay for such inspections 
and that he would no longer accept free 
rides. 

When the committee checked the ap- 
pointment book of FPC Vice Chairman 
Arthur Kline, it found that Kline had 
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eight visits from Corcoran and more than 
250 other private talks and meetings with 
21 representatives of natural-gas com- 
panies in less than two years. Kline in- 
sisted that the talks were “not only proper 
but necessary to a rapid and efficient per- 
formance of commission work.” Some of 
the industry representatives, he said, were 
friends whom he golfed with and met at 
Cub Scout encampments. 

In the Midwestern Transmission case, 
Corcoran called on Kline as well as Kuy- 
kendall. Kline originally favored the ex- 
aminer’s recommendation of a 649% re- 
turn for the company, but several days 
after Tommy the Cork’s call, Kline agreed 
to go along with the rest of the commis- 
sion in postponing a decision on the rate 
of return. Testified Kline: “Corcoran’s 
visit had no influence whatsoever on my 
decision.” 

Rebate Reduction. The committee also 
dug into the FPC’s policy on setting tem- 
porary rates. An FPC examiner found that 
a temporary rate increase by the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co. was later reduced. The 
company owed its customers a refund of 
$50 million, but paid only $38.6 million 
in a settlement negotiated by the FPC. 
Kuykendall admitted that W. E. Mueller, 
president of Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
had visited him, and said that a large re- 
fund would be financially disastrous to the 
company. But, said Kuykendall, “if Mr. 
Mueller had tried to argue the merits of 
the case, I'd have shut him up.” Kuy- 
kendall said that Kline had gone to Colo- 
rado and worked on the reduced refund. 
Explained Kuykendall: “We encouraged 
it. We have a tremendous backlog of 
cases.” Asked Committee Counsel Robert 
W. Lishman: “Is it in the consumer's in- 
terest for the FPC to go for a lower set- 
tlement?” Replied Kuykendall: “You're 
oversimplifying. It’s not in the public in- 
terest for such a company to go bankrupt.” 

The committee is also concerned, said 
Lishman, that the FPC has another $506 
million worth of temporary gas and elec- 
tric rate increases pending, and in some 
cases temporary increases have been piled 
on other temporary increases. They are one 
way for gas companies to finance expan- 
sion at the consumer's expense, argued 
Lishman. If the increases are later turned 
down and rebates are necessary, the mon- 
ey is paid back to customers at interest 
rates about the same as regular financing 
rates. 


AVIATION 


The 880 Takes Off 

At New York’s Idlewild Airport last 
week, a trim, white-painted jetliner, 
smaller than the familiar Boeing 707s 
and Douglas DC-8s. roared off the run- 
way and headed south on Delta Air Lines 
Flight 873 to New Orleans. In 2 hr. 19 
min., the jet touched down at New Or- 
leans’ Moisant International Airport, 
loaded another batch of passengers, and 
whistled back to New York in 2 hr. 10 
min. Both flights, at speeds up to 593 
m.p-h., set new commercial records for 
the 1,184-mile run and sent the nation’s 
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INTERIOR OF Convarir's NEW JETLINER 
Its advantages: time and money. 


newest jetliner off to a high-flying start. 
The plane: the Convair 880, designed as 
the world’s fastest transport, with a cruis- 
ing speed of 615 m.p.h. over medium- 
range routes. 

The new 880 carries only 84 passengers 
first class, or 110 tourist v. up to 179 for 
the Boeing and Douglas jets. Its big ad- 
vantages are speed—some 4o m.p.h. fast- 
er than the 707 and the DC-8—and what 
promises to be impressive economy of 
operation. Powered by four commercial 
versions of the General Electric J-79 en- 
gine that pushes the Air Force B-58 Hus- 
tler bomber to Mach 2 speeds, the 880 
has so much power that even with a full 
passenger load it needs only 5,800 ft. of 
runway for take-off (v. 8.000 ft. for big- 
ger jets), can serve almost any airport 
that handles four-engined planes. 

If all goes well, the plane should prove 
a real moneymaker for Delta, which ranks 
as the nation’s sixth-biggest line and one 
of its sharpest. Founded as a crop-dusting 
line 35 years ago by C. E. Woolman, 70 
who still runs it with an old flyer’s seat- 
of-the-pants instinct, Delta was the first 
to put the pure-jet DC-8 into service last 
year. Now, with six of the big jets flying 
Delta is all set on its long-range routes 
which stretch from New York south to 
Venezuela and west to Fort Worth. The 
880 should fit in perfectly on Delta's 
medium-range than 1,000 miles) 
routes, give the line quite a jump on the 
President Woolman 
who expects to have ten of the planes 
operating by fall: “The 880 is just what 
I was looking for. The lack of vibration 
is fantastic, Vibration has the same effect 
on businessmen as work does—it tires 
them out. We want them to get there 
fresh and rested.” 

Delta's Woolman has only a_ few 
months before other lines start getting 
their own Convairs. TWA has 30 of the 
88os on order, will get its first this sum- 
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(less 


competition. Says 


mer. Next year American Airlines will 
get an advanced design: the Convair 600. 
At 35,000 ft., American’s Convair 600s 
are planned to cruise at 635 m.p.h., only 
135 m.p.h. below the speed of sound. 


INSURANCE 
Coverage for the Aged 


While Congress, in an election year, 
has been gingerly discussing the costs 
and credits of federal medical insurance 
for the nation’s aged, an insurance com- 
pany has been quietly testing whether a 
private firm could make money in the 
same field. After month-long trial studies, 
Chicago’s Continental Casualty Co. (1959 
assets: $469.465.000) last week announced 
a hospital insurance devised for oldsters 
above that offers up to $5.000 
coverage without a physical examination 
or health questions. 

Continental, which is seeking the ap- 
proval of insurance commissions in every 
state, and Puerto Rico besides, already 
has received 35 O.K.s. For a $7 monthly 
premium, Continental offers to insure 
oldsters against hospital room and board 
expenses up to $25 a day, and against 
other hospital costs, such as X rays and 
medicine (but no physicians’ or surgeons’ 
bills), up to a total of $s.000, once the 
policyholder has paid the first $500. A 
policy goes into effect at once except in 
the case of already diagnosed illnesses. 
In that event the policyholder must wait 
six months before claiming benefits. The 
policy is “guaranteed renewable,” and may 
not be terminated by the company un- 
less it cancels all policies in the area. 

Thirty Days. Continental began study- 
ing methods for insuring the health of the 
aged in the early 1g9sos, learned that the 
65-and-above group contract remarkably 
few new diseases. “If you're going to get 
an ulcer or hypertension or cancer,” says 
Dr. Clement G. Martin, Continental's 








65 and 


medical director, “you'll most likely get 
it between the ages of 18 and 55.” Fur- 
thermore, some of the most prevalent 
ailments do not require extremely expen- 
sive hospital treatment. Continental found 
that 60% of the people 65 and over who 
become ill have a hospital confinement 
of 30 days or less, and in this time 
either mend or die. 

In 1957 the company first began offer- 
ing medical insurance for oldsters under 
its “65-Plus” plan, which carries benefits 
up to S610 including surgeons’ and phy- 
sicians’ fee, requires no physical examina- 
tion, costs $6.50 per month. To trim the 
costs of handling policies, Continental re- 
lies on a giant IBM 705 computer to do 
the figuring, pays only a $1.75 commis- 
sion on new policies (v. an industry-wide 
average of 20-30°% of the first year’s pre- 
miums), depends chiefly on newspaper 
ad coupons that prospects clip out and 
send in. Continental lumps all applicants 
in a State together, in effect handles the 
individual policies as if they were mem- 
bers of a group plan, thus spreading the 
risk and reducing the premium cost by as 
much as two-thirds. 


Profit on Oldsters. Continental lost 
money on its original health-insurance 
plan (oldsters tend to wait until they 


have an ailment before taking out a poli- 
cy). But as the number of policyholders 
in the over-65 age group increased, Con- 
tinental made a 3% profit last year. In 
the trial areas for the new “5,000 Re- 
serve” policy, more than 7,000 oldsters 
eagerly signed up, and in Illinois 27.2% 
of the 65-Plus policyholders applied for 
the larger plan as well. With ever-increas- 
ing volume, Continental argues that it 
can turn insurance for the aged into a 
profitable line. 


PERSONNEL 


Changes of the Week 

@ Charles H. Kellstadt. 63, president of 
Roebuck & Co. since 1958, became 
board chairman and chief executive off- 
cer, replacing Fowler B. McConnell, 65, 
who retired after 44 years with the com- 
pany. The new president will be Crowdus 


Sears, 


Baker, 54. former vice president and 
comptroller. Kellstadt joined Sears in 
1932. He was brought into the Chicago 


headquarters in 1946 as general retail 
merchandising manager, moved steadily up 
the ladder to a directorship in 1948 and 
vice-presidency the next year. In 1950 
Kellstadt appointed supervisor of 
Sears’s southern region. At Sears business 
was never better. For the company year 
ending Jan. 31, Sears had sales of $4.036.- 
153,139. paid a record of $2.64 per com- 
mon share. This year Sears will spend 
$77 million on expansion, open 15 new 


Was 


stores. 

@ Robert S. Oelman, 50, president of Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. since 1957 
named chief executive officer to succeed 
Board Chairman S. C. Allyn, 68, who will 
continue as board chairman until he re- 
tires in December 1961. Oelman has been 
groomed for top job ever since he was 
appointed Allyn’s assistant in 1942. 


Was 
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PHIL SILVERS, COS-TV STAR 


Making a pile? If you’re not, here’s a heaping good idea that might give you a 
little extra to play with. Give the boss these facts. As the world’s largest enamel 
printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality for less. When he specifies 
Consolidated Enamels for catalogs, brochures and other printed pieces, he makes a 
neat savings without sacrificing quality. Get free test sheets. Have your printer test 
them on your next printing order, comparing * 

quality, performance, costs! Then have fun orecokdatete 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


WORLD’S LARGEST SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St, Chicago 
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Of Ireland & Life 


THROUGH Streets Broad AND Narrow 
(340 pp.}—Gabriel Fielding—Morrow 
($4.50). 


In his Confessions of a Young Man, 
George Moore wrote: “Ireland is a fatal 
disease—fatal to Englishmen and doubly 
fatal to Irishmen.” Moore's diagnosis lies 
at the heart of this exciting new novel by 
Gabriel Fielding, who, under his real name 
of Alan Barnsley, is a practicing British 
physician. In earlier books, Brotherly Love 
and Jn the Time of Greenbloom, Author 
Fielding dealt with the family background 
of John Blaydon, a British schoolboy, and 
carried him through an adolescent love 
fair. When the girl was brutally raped 
and murdered by a wandering psychopath, 








due homage. One moment Groarke is an 
intimate friend; the next, a malicious in- 
triguer, and the next, a drunkard hitting 
out with anarchic fury. Just as baffling is 
upper-crust Palgrave Chamberlyn-Ffynch, 
who seems only a silly-ass clubman but 
whose character proves to have as many 


layers as an onion; hamhanded Jack 
Kerruish could not be anything more 
than an amiable athlete—or could he? 


Coves & Cobbles. Blaydon’s five years 
in Dublin end in a vast betrayal. With- 
out a word, devious Dymphna drops him 
and marries someone else; trusted Mike 
Groarke not only sells Blaydon out but 
beats him and sneers, “You amused me 
when you didn’t sicken me.” Blaydon 
cannot even deal with a great omadhaun 
like Kerruish, who hoodwinks him with 
ease. When the ever-various Horab 


NOVELIST FIELDING 
Too much is written for lavatories and psychiatrists. 


John’s sanity was saved by Horab Green- 
bloom, a Jewish intellectual who is for- 
ever on the move—mentally, physically, 
metaphysically. But not even Greenbloom 
is able to prepare young John for Ireland. 
Mountains of Mourne. Like many a 
Sassenach before him, Blaydon lands in 
Ireland expecting an easy conquest. After 
all, he is tall, dark-eyed, handsome, as 
capriciously intelligent and nearly as 
wordy as the Irish themselves. Descending 
on Dublin in the mid-1930s to study medi- 
cine, Blaydon does battle—on the beaches, 
in the fields, in the streets—with a suc- 
cession of colleens. Beautiful Theresa has 
a voice as misty as the mountains of 
Mourne, and a heart hard enough to 
splinter Cuchulainn’s sword. After another 
fruitless try, with a girl named Oonagh, 
Blaydon comes to grips with Dymphna 
Uprichard (pronounced “Eweprichard”), 
a pale, leggy hoyden who adores wrestling 
by the hour in hallways and on sofas. 
But at critical moments, Dymphna_in- 
variably develops a sudden prudence. 
Irish males prove equally elusive. Mike 
Groarke, as threadbare as he is arrogant, 
takes clothes, money and girls from Blay- 
don with the air of an emperor accepting 
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Greenbloom sweeps into Ireland, even he 
loses his sure footing among the slippery 
coves and cobbles of Dublin. 

Author Fielding writes a torrential 
prose, and his imagist phrases, fabulous 
incident, antic characters and peripheral 
violence whip the story forward. He shares 
with the late Joyce Cary the belief that 
a novel’s most important qualities are nar- 
rative and action. Too many writers, com- 


plains Fielding, fill their books “with 
things which rightly should be confined to 
their diaries, their lavatories or their 


greatest strength— 
dramatic invention—contributes to his 
greatest weakness: over-plotting. 

Fielding’s thematic point is that every- 
thing is unimportant except what makes a 
man suffer, and he makes his point well. 
At novel’s end, with his nerve ends jump- 
ing like a field of grasshoppers, Blaydon 
flees home to England, to await the next 
volume of his saga. In parting from his 
friend-enemy, Groarke, Blaydon says ac- 
cusingly: “You are Ireland, the same the 
English have been running their heads in- 
to for the past fifteen hundred years.” 
Groarke answers: “No. I’m not like Ire- 
land, I’m like life.” 


psychiatrists.” His 





The Truth from Fools 


THe Waywaro COMRADE AND THE 
Commissars (143 pp.|—Yurii Olesha— 
New American Library (35¢). 


Boris and Yurii have a great deal in 
common, but they probably do not dis- 
cuss it, even though, in the Writers’ House 
on Moscow's Lavrushinsky Lane, they 
have apartments on the same floor. Boris 
Pasternak has been in serious trouble be- 
cause of his Nobel Prize and the deep, 
Christian doubts he raised about Marxism 
in Doctor Zhivago (Time, Dec. 15, 1958). 
Yurii Olesha’s own run-in with the com- 
missars goes back about three decades. 
The big difference between them is that 
Pasternak seems unrepentant, while Ole- 
sha’s repentance has led him so far along 
the party trail that he can now turn out 
highly acceptable anti-U.S. propaganda. 
Yet Olesha once opposed Communism 
with such explicit passion as to make 
Zhivago seem like a gentle reproof. 

In 1927 he wrote Envy, a short novel 
that may be one of the true originals of 
Soviet fiction. It was an immediate popu- 
lar and critical hit; Pravda praised it as 
“masterful” and “infinitely subtle.” What 
must have bafiled Olesha, and what is still 
baffling today, is that the commissars read 
it as an attack on “little people, petty 
bourgeois washed out of their lairs by the 
Revolution.” It was in fact the opposite: 
a memorable attack on a system that 
crushed both the flesh and spirit of hu- 
manity. After Olesha published several 
other works, the commissars took a second 
look, and he was forced to recant in 1932. 
Nevertheless, his stories were out of 
print until the thaw after Stalin’s death. 
Now published in the U.S., Envy and the 
three short stories that fill out this 3s5¢ 
paperback make first-rate reading. 

Final Parade. The heroes of Envy are 
exquisitely fashioned for the roles of vic- 
tims. Nikolai Kavalerov and Ivan Babi- 
chev have become ne’er-do-wells who can 
barely breathe, let alone prosper, in the 
new Russia. Both are short and fat, broke 
and ludicrously dressed, and much too 
fond of beer. They are dreamers and, even 
worse, scoffers. 

An engineer who never works at his 
profession, Kavalerov’s pal Ivan has taken 
to haranguing crowds in beer halls, excori- 
ating the regime for destroying human 
feelings. Picked up and questioned by the 
GPU, he proclaims: “I believe that many 
human feelings are scheduled for liquida- 
tion.” The interrogator: “Such as?” Ivan: 
“Pity, tenderness, pride, jealousy, love— 
in a word, almost all the feelings of which 
the human soul was made up. I want to 
organize a final parade of those feelings.”’ 

A fine state of mutual contempt exists 
between the subversive team of Ivan- 
Kavalerov and the living symbols of the 
new order, Andrei Babichev and his pro- 
tégé Volodia. Babichev is Ivan’s brother, 
a revolutionary who has been rewarded 
with the directorship of the Food Industry 
Trust. He is a glutton whose finest efforts 
go into the creation of a salami so good, 
so cheap, so nutritious that it will win at 
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JULY 28, 1945... 


An early morning fog lies heav- 

ily on the city. Along Fifth Ave- 

nue, the first trickle of Saturday 
shoppers is just beginning to appear — 
when suddenly, the air is filled with the 
clattering thunder of an aircraft. In- 
credibly, the murky silhouette of an 
Army bomber is seen to zoom low over- 
head and crash, in a burst of flame, into 
the side of the Empire State Building! 
The personal tragedies resulting from 
this spectacular collision were mitigated 
to some extent by compensation from 
insurance, Most of the victims were 
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covered by a company of the Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group. 

With an outstanding record dating 
back to 1845, Royal-Globe is today one 
of the largest and most respected insur- 
ance groups in the world. In the United 
States alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field 
offices and 18,000 agents, all eminently 
qualified to write insurance for every 
type of risk. For intelligent protection, 
you would do well to see the 


independent agent who 
represents Royal-Globe. 





150 William Street, New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD, © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 
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$20 Zircon or 
$2000 Diamond ? 


You can’t see the difference 

but your jeweler can tell. 

Unseen molecular structures make 

an all-important difference in quality and value. 





Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA ? 


You can’t see the difference 

but your car can tell. 

Nature’s MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand 

of Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil... with Nature's Miracie Molecule aa 
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TO A $10,000 MAN REAL 
WHO WANTS $14,747 | ESTATE SECURITY 


Advice from 
The Wall Street Journal 


A recent survey shows that Wall Street 
Journal subscribers are earning more 
money than ever before 
For cxample, their median income is 
$14,747 a year. The average subscriber 
owns 7 suits (S90 each), 20 shirts (S6), 
and six pairs of shoes ($20), Many buy 
liquor by the case and cigars by the box 
We don't claim credit for the success 
of our readers, but we do feel that the 
knowledge they absorb from the pages of 


The Wall Street Journal helps them get 





ee sense tha Z _— Your Realtor is a trained Professional— 
you think e journal is jus 0 ’ 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a an expert who has access to the world’s 
wonderful aid to salaried men making largest storehouse of real estate knowl- 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable edge, through his membership in his 
to owners of small businesses local real estate board and the National 


To assure speedy delivery to you any 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast 


It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- Look to the Realtor who 


quaint you with The Journal, we make 


this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- displays this emblem— 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this the symbol of security 


ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM.$.23 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
—_ Chicago, IIl_—Washington, 0. C 


Association of Real Estate Boards. 











an international exposition. His idea ot 
a conversational gambit is: “Do you 
like olives?” ; 

Human Machine. But Babichev is not 
all bad. He has taken Kavaleroy into his 
house out of pity for a helpless tippler 
and tells himself that in the new era “not 
all feeling is doomed.” Volodia is the real 
horror—a rugged, athletic subman who 
despises emotion and can write to his 
mentor: “I am a human machine. You 
won't recognize me . . ."’ The contest be- 
tween the human machine and the two 
dreamers is unequal: for Kavalerov and 
Ivan, the only victories are oral, and they 
subside into a world of fantasy in which 
decency and humanity go out in a brave 
show of courage. 

Even in translation, Olesha’s writing is 
crammed with unexpected turns of humor 
and fantasy, tenderness and sweet despair. 
Because he made his heroes ineffectual 
drifters, he was at first able to deceive 
Pravda and the party critics; but it is 
plain that his fools speak the truth. 

As he goes down to his defeat, Ivan 
dreams of a characteristic revenge: he has 
invented a supermachine, he says, that 
can do anything. In a flash, it could bring 
about the perfection of the new Utopia. 
But his machine will not obey tomorrow's 
masters. It will fool them, like Author 
Olesha. While the bosses will expect it to 
work mechanical marvels, “What will it 
actually do, their idol, the machine? It 
will sing our love songs, the silly love 
songs of the dying century, and gather 
the flowers of the past era. It will fall in 
love, become jealous, cry, dream.” 


Dialogues with Death 


A Fine aANo Private Ptace (272 pp.) 
—Peter S. Beagle—Viking ($3.95). 


Although the 20th century has perfect- 
ed abundant death to match its abundant 
life, it is deficient in literary spooks 
apart from Thorne Smith's thanatipsy 
Topper. In a first novel that is both sepul- 
chral and oddly appealing, Author Beagle 
sets out to make good the omission. His 
tale is a muted, wistful love story that 
takes tone and title from Andrew Mar- 
vell’s wry lines To His Coy Mistress: 


The grave's a fine and private place, 
But none, / think, do there embrace. 


The hero is a small, grey pharmacist 
named Jonathan Reébeck who took fright 
at the world 19 years before and hid out 
in a Bronx cemetery. Dodging caretakers 
and sleeping in a mausoleum, amusing 
himself by reading and working out chess 
problems, he has found armistice, if not 
peace. Jonathan Rebeck sees and talks 
with ghosts, but his only live companion 
is a truculent raven who steals food for 
him, and whose conversation runs more to 
“The hell you say” than “Nevermore.” 

As the book opens, Rebeck is gnawing 
a baloney the raven has liberated (“Damn 
near ruptured myself,” the bird com- 
plains), but his meal is disturbed by a 
funeral procession. When the mourners 
have left and the newest ghost has learned 
to free himself from his coffin, Rebeck 
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F you hate crowds, what fun you could have in Europe 
I this Fall! The Summer tourist season is over; the 
Europeans are relaxed. It’s their season for gaiety! Fes- 
tivals. The opera. Theatre. Even street dances, as in 
Seville, shown here. 

No trouble about hotels, either. Take your pick of 
rooms. And, believe it or not, at lower rates. The money 
you save will come in handy for shopping. 

How to go? Well, frankly, BOAC is best. You see, it’s 
BOAC service that makes it so. The Cabin Crews have 
been trained in London to take pleasure in making your 
trip top-notch. They do it with a manner. 


do BOAL 


And about the aircraft...also the best. Pure-jet Comets, 
Intercontinental 707’s with Rolls Royce engines and jet- 
prop Britannias. 

So, if your vacation plans haven’t jelled, why not give 
Europe a whirl this Fall? Or even change your plans... 
for the fun of it! There’s so much to see, to do. So many 
special events. And in any event, you'll do better book- 
ing BOAC. Reservations through your Travel Agent. 
Ask him about the new 17-day Excursion Fares. As little 
as $320* Round-Trip Economy Class, New York to 
London. Or ask your nearest BOAC office. They'll be 


most helpful. * Subject to government approval. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


World Leader in Jet Travel 


Intercontinental 707, pure-jet Comet, or jet-prop Britannia flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal, 
Toronto... Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Fame Often Comes 
‘n Small Doses 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
( Old Fitzgerald ) 


Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Fellow in our Kentucky county 
boasted he was the only man in the 
world who could crack a “‘hicker- 
nut” between his gums. 


Some distillers I know ride to 
national prominence on such meager 
distinctions. And it has bemused me 
no little through my 65 active years 
to observe how some whiskies mag- 
nify these minor differences into 
major issues. 


Permit me therefore, without re- 
sort to rhetoric, to describe the prod- 
uct of our modest country distillery. 


Its name is OLp FirzGeRALp. It 
is made on a century-old sour mash 
recipe which has been in our family 
possession for three generations. 


It is hand-made, slow aged—then 
bottled at one proof only. It is now 
the only premium Kentucky Bour- 
bon solely and exclusively Bottled 
in Bond. 


There are many things our OLD 
FItzGERALD is not! 


It is not the most lavishly adver- 
tised, as evidenced by this unpreten- 
tious column. It is not the least 
costly, nor the largest seller. 


Selecting it as your special fav- 
orite will make you neither healthier, 
wealthier, nor wiser—nor advance 
to any noticeable degree your social 
status—nor distinguish you as a 
thinking man—nor necessarily speed 
your progress to occupancy of the 
“corner office,” 


However, if you are a man who 
recognizes a descriptive adjective 
only for what it is, but a bour- 
bon solely by its flavor, I firmly be- 
lieve you will discover in our OLp 
FitzGERALD a bourbon that really 
tastes the way you've always hoped 
a bourbon could. 


We invite you to join an inner 
circle of discriminating hosts who 
have already made this discovery, 
and find it good business and good 
taste to share OLD FirzGERALp, in 
moderation, with associates and 
friends. 






100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S. A. 
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| forgets 


explains to him what he knows of being 
dead. A ghost cannot touch or feel, grow 
tired or hungry. His human form and per- 
sonality persist for a few weeks until he 
the substance of his life—first 





| perhaps, the sound of a subway train, then 


his address. finally his name. The ghost 
who was a professor named Michael Mor- 
gan until his wife (as he claims) poisoned 
him, vows noisily to cling to life. Then he 
realizes in terror that Rebeck is right 
he has already forgotten Swinburne. 

As the novel progresses. Morgan slowly 
comes to accept death, while Rebeck once 
again accepts the fact of life. The plot 
tends to unravel, rather than unwind, but 
even the spectral characters are vivid, and 
their collisions are often touching and 
funny—particularly when women are in- 
volved. Morgan entwines with a shade 
named Laura, who has left her body be- 
hind with relief. while Rebeck meets a 
sensible Brooklyn widow, who tries to 
lead him back to reality, if that’s what 
Brooklyn can be called. 

Author Beagle, 20, has written a wry 
dialogue with death that may contain no 
large lump of wisdom but offers a fair se- 
lection of small ones. Except for an occa- 
sional lapse of taste (a coffin is a “worm 
Automat”), his ectoplasmic fable has a 
distinct, mossy charm. 


Situation Tragedy 


THe PLANetarium (296 pp.}—Natho- 
lie Sarraute—Braziller ($4). 


Although France's “New Realists” form 
one of the few distinct literary schools to 


| appear since World War IT. the movement 


is neither wholly new nor wholly realistic. 
In its preoccupation with the subsoil of 
the mind, it owes much to Joyce and 
Proust, and in its meticulous focusing on 
reality it often achieves unreal effects 
just as a section of skin under a micro- 
scope does not look like skin but like a lu- 
nar landscape. Despite frequent stretches 
of dullness, the New Realist writers are 
sometimes fascinating because they have 
moved away from the facile psychology 
and sociology that filled so much fiction in 
the ‘30s and ‘gos; their characters seem to 
float through the vast emptiness of society 
like planets close to collision. 

The latest novel by Nathalie Sarraute, 
queen of the New Realists, has a plot so 
simple as to be almost invisible: Will 
Newlyweds Alain and Giséle succeed in 
forcing widowed Aunt Berthe to let them 
have her spacious five-room apartment? 
Will Alain be accepted in the salon of a 
famed writer? But the style is as com- 
plex as the plot is simple. Author Sarraute 
plunges deep into the interior dialogue of 
first one and then another character, while 
the reader, like a cryptographer, is expect- 
ed to find clues of identity where he can. 

In a self-contained opening chapter 
Aunt Berthe is on a roller coaster of 
feminine suspense as decorators install a 
new oval door in her luxurious apartment. 
First she is uplifted as she decides the 
door is even more beautiful than she im- 
agined; then she is drained of confidence 
as it seems to have a “faked, added-on 





Sot Ropho Gu 


NOVELIST SARRAUTE 
Skillful pressing on the neurotic nerve. 





look,’ and she suspects that “there's some 
cold-blooded will, some sly malevolence” 
behind it. 

These silent screams of despair and 
soundless shouts of joy are what interest 
Author Sarraute. When Alain, launched 
on a long, funny story, realizes in mid- 
speech that his listeners are becoming 
bored, he cannot decide whether to aban- 
don the story or blunder on to its now flat 
conclusion. When Giséle’s jovial mother 
wants to surprise the newlyweds with a 
gift of leather chairs and discovers that 
the gift is unwanted. self-pity drowns her. 
Everyday crises of this sort are strangely 
reminiscent of what in TV parlance is 
known as “situation comedy,” except that 
the meaning here is dead serious—adding 
up to a type of literature that might be 
called situation tragedy. 

In describing these tiny 
ments, contests of will, vain attempts to 
please. Author Sarraute puts them under 
a microscope and painstakingly focuses 
and refocuses it till they are seen abso- 
lutely clearly but magnified a hundred- 
fold. The character-specimens are so hy- 
persensitive to each passing emotion that 
in real life they would probably need 
to seek asylum—or take up writing New 
Realist novels on their own. But Author 
Sarraute’s skillful pressing on the neurotic 
nerve is bound to awaken shocks of recog- 
nition in the persevering reader, suggest- 
ing, among other things, that no man is 
a hero to his subconscious. 


The Last Trumpet 


THe View FROM THE FortieTH FLoor 
(468 pp.|—Theodore H. White—Sloane 
($4.95). 


Humpty Dumpty is one of the unsung 
muses. While a rise to eminence frequent- 
ly appears studied, seemly, and something 
of a bore, the fall of a man, an enterprise, 
or a reputation is often nakedly dramatic. 


embarrass- 
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Fictionally speaking. a great failure can 
be a stunning success. 

The Humpty Dumpty that 
in this virtually guaranteed 
(Literary Guild selection for June 
rights sold to Gary Cooper for $85,000 ) Is 
Trumpet, a magazine suspiciously like the 
late Collier’s, on which Theodore W hite 
served as a senior writer. Unfortunately 
White's neon-lit prose and tickertape pace 
do little to dignify the story. 

Banks v. Marines. What spells doom 
for Trumpet is its balance sheet. No one 
knows this better than its president, John 
Ridgely Warren. an aging wonder 
with a Roman nose, whose past 
have rocketed and fizzled like Roman can- 
dies. “Ridge” Warren has beefed up 
Trumpet’s circulation but the magazine's 
advertising is a sickly trickle, its creditors 
are edgy, and the bank is poised to snip its 
credit life line. Two-thirds of View centers 
on Ridge’s hectic bids to bring the marines 
of high finance to the rescue. 

Ridge’s trouble is that he has a menace 
on the board of directors in the person of 
Wheeler-Dealer Walter J. Morrissey, a 
man to whom a convertible is not a 
but a debenture. Morrissey wants to fold 
Trumpet and its sister magazine Gentle- 
woman, and save the firm's other, money 
making divisions, thereby the 
company stock and setting up a multi 
million-dollar capital gain for himself. In 
the Collier situation, Gentlewoman was 
Woman’s Home Companion, and the 
Morrissey role was played by smooth 
Financier J. Patrick Lannan with 
other industrialists held debentures con- 
vertible into 600,000 shares of common 
stock at $5 a share. The week Collier's 
folded, the stock sold for around $5, cur- 
rently sells for about $2 In the novel 
Ridge Warren (who little resembles Col- 
lier’s Chairman-President-Editor Paul 
Smith) has a million-dollar 
stock option himself and is constantly 
torn between profit and principle. 

Nothing to Say. One reason Ridge 
can scarcely hear the inner voice of 
science is that “Author White's charac- 
ters come equipped with megaphones. No 


plummets 
bestseller 
movie 


boy 


careers 


car 


boosting 


who 


potential 


con- 


one talks: everyone blasts out endless 
editorials—on the evils of TY Republi- 
cans, Democrats. the American Dream 

not excluding Ridge’s raven-haired ex- 


wife. at whom Ridge makes embarrassing 
faux-passes throughout the Ridge 
puts the finger on Trumpet’s fatal lack 

It had nothing left to say’—but scarcely 
lifts an editorial remedy the 
situation. 

View is clogged to the 
loyal lifelong employees waiting for the 
last Trumpet to sound, On Author White's 
showing, it is hard to see why they were 
ever hired. The managing editor is a chol- 
eric refugee from The Front Page, whose 
English is baser than basic (“Crapola! 
Crapola! Crapola!”). As a roman a clef, 
or key-to-reality-novel, the book unlocks 
some fairly intriguing trade gossip. But as 
literature, View Fortieth Floor 
lacks a consistent viewpoint. simply up- 
ends a wastebasket of facts and scans the 
litter like tea leaves ot doom. 


novel. 


finger to 


tear ducts with 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR INSURABILITY 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


with One Physical Examination! 





ANOTHER FIRST FROM BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OF DES MOINES, 1OWA 


Countless times people have asked 
themselves this question: “When I 
need more insurance and can afford 
it. will I be able to get it?” Now the 
answer is yes! 

Today, one physical examination, 
taken when your policy from Bankers 
Life of Des Moines is issued, guar- 
antees you the right to buy additional 
insurance at specified times to age 40 
at standard rates regardless of 
health. 

This protection of your insurabil- 
ity is another one of the outstanding 
contributions Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines has made to the prog- 
It is another rea- 
son why Bankers Life insurance is as 
“distinctive as a fingerprint.” 


ress of insurance 


DISTINCTIVE AS A FINGERPRINT 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


With a policy written under this 
new plan, Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines spec 





ally guarantees 
the insurability of the policyholder 
to age 40 at standard rates regard- 
less of health. And with only one 
physical examination! 

By eliminating the risk of non- 
insurability, this inspired insurance 
plan actually “grows with the man.” 
There’s a guarantee of greater insur- 
when you need it 
most and can afford it. 


ance security 


Find out about the advantages of 
this important “Insurability Insur- 
ance” program. Call the Bankers Life 
Man in your community or write to 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 
at the address below. 


In name and fame, 
a no other company is just like 


COMPANY 
1OWA 


OVER 312 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... OVER A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS 


ow §) Years 


°, + 

* servi© 
Offering All Types of Name 
Personal Life Insuronce 

Group Insurance 

Annuities 

Accident & Sickness and 
Hospitalization Plans 


Address 


City 


Please send me the facts about your new 
Insurance” program No cost or obligation. 


Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-50, Des Moines, Iowa 


“Insurability 


Zone State 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York fo Los Angeles 
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A Message from the Publisher of LIFE 


What has happened to 
We dozed. slept and 
There no longer sounds 


speaking our mutual 


More than anything else, it see ms, the American people need 
and want right now a clear sense of National Purpose. 
Some leaders say we should “‘sacrifice’’ more than we do; 
work harder, pay higher taxes. But for what? By sacrihcing and 
by working and by paying, what is it we expect to achieve? 
Will greater cftorts achieve Peace? What kind of Peace? And 
what do we do with Peace whe nwe get It? 
All over the land, LIFI correspondents tell us, Americans " 
are asking questions like these—because the, know the an- 
swers are vitally important to them personally: to their lives, 
their jobs, their families, their communities, their futures ’ 
And so, this week, LIFE will trv to reappraise many of the 
great statements of Purpose which have inspired Americans 
since the Declaration of Indepx ndence was written in 1776. 
LIFE will show many of the people who have embodied a 
National Purpose in the past, many of the places where a 


National Purpose has made itself manifest. 
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the American Dream? 
it abandoned us. 
aunifying voice 


hope ANd Wl. ? v0 v.08 


In the four following issues this major series will continue 
as a distinguished group of thoughtful Americans revise, re- 
state or reapply those statements to the radically changed 
situation in which we find ourselves in this world of 1960. 
Among them are Adlai Stevenson, Archibald MacLeish, David 
Sarnoff, Walter Lippmann and Billy Graham, 

Life is proud to announce that The New York Times and other 
leading newspapers across the country will join with LIFE in 


making the need for a definition of the National Purpose known. 
And more than this : LIFE invites all its readers to share in this endeavor. 


Whether you feel yourself a great scholar or a homemade 
philosopher, whether you are a presidential candidate or a 
humble voter—LIFE invites you all to read carefully, think 
hard and then speak out clearly, In its pages LIFE will try 
to provide a forum for your views. 

C. D. Jackson, Publisher 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Hiroshima, Mon Amour. From the 
ashes of Hiroshima and the revivifying 
love of a French actress and a Japanese 
architect, Director Alain Resnais has 
woven the acknowledged masterpiece of 
the New Wave in French cinema—a film 
that is part elegy, part spring song. 

Flame Over India. An ingenious script- 
writer tricks out a trek through the re- 
bellious India of 1905 with such assorted 
jaws of death, nicks of time, and ours- 
not-to-reason-why, that the eastern may 
become as popular as the western. 

Pollyanna. Walt Disney's best live- 
actor movie to date sticks to the original 
lachrymose plot like warm icing to a 
sugar bun, tells the simpering story of the 
horrid little prig (intelligently acted by 
13-year-old Hayley Mills) whose armor 
of cheerfulness and joy remains impene- 
trable to the sniffly end. 

The Battle of the Sexes. Thurber's The 
Cathird Seat, wondrously transmogrified 
by a queer breed of cat: Actor Peter 
Sellers, as a timorous Edinburgh clerk, is 
determined to murder an American effi- 
ciency expert (Constance Cummings) who 
threatens his inky way of life. 

I'm All Right, Jack. Sellers again, look- 
ing like a fanatical potato as he plays a 
zealous shop steward in a satire whose 
edges nick both capital and labor. 

Conspiracy of Hearts. In a film that 
uses every known device to strap its audi- 
ence with suspense, Lilli Palmer is the 
mother superior of an Italian convent 
where Jewish children—escapees from a 
Nazi concentration camp—are sheltered. 


TELEVISION. 


Wed., May 18 

Presidential Mission (ABC,  8-8:30 
p.m.).* John Daly and his ABC team at 
the summit conference. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 8:30-10 p.m.). Rod 
Serling’s In the Presence of Mine Enemies 
takes place in the Warsaw ghetto during 
World War HU. With Charles Laughton, 
Arthur Kennedy and Sam Jaffe. 


Thurs., May 19 

Presidential Mission (ABC, 
p.m.). Summit. 

Buick Electra Playhouse (CBS, 9:30-11 
p.m.). The series dramatizing the works 
of Ernest Hemingway continues with The 
Gambler, the Nun and the Radio. The 
1933 story of a wounded man in a Mon- 
tana hospital, in which Hemingway makes 
one of his rare philosophical observations: 
“Bread is the opium of the people.” With 
Richard Conte, Eleanor Parker, 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Frank McGee, Joseph C. Harsch, 
Edwin Newman at the summit. 


Fri., May 20 
Eyewitness to History (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). 


David Schoenbrun, Eric Sevareid, Howard 
K. Smith and others at the summit too. 


Sat., May 21 
The Preakness (CBS, 5:30-6 p.m.). 
From Maryland's Pimlico comes the sec- 
ond of the Triple Crown horse races. 


7:30-8 


* All times E.D.T. 
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John Gunther's High Road (ABC, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). Back inside Africa. 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Summit. 


Sun., May 22 

College News Conference (ABC, 1-1:30 
p.m.). Guest: G. Mennen Williams. 

The Catholic Hour (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
American morality is under scrutiny. 

World Championship Golf (NBC, 5-6 
p.m.). Cary Middlecoff and Jim Ferree 
at Harder Hall, Sebring, Fla. 

Presidential Mission (ABC, 
p.m.). Summit. 

Time Present: Chet Huntley Reporting 
(NBC, 6:30-7 p.m.). More summitry. 

The George Gobel Show (CBS, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Guest: Lola Albright. 


Mon., May 23 
The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Walter Slezak and 
Siobhan McKenna in Wilkie Collins’ The 
Woman in White. 


Tues., May 24 
The Garry Moore Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests: Carol Haney, Alan King. 


THEATER | 


i 


4-4:30 


On Broadway 


Bye Bye Birdie. A rampageous musical 
about a pelvoid crooner (Dick Gautier) 
and the howling but engaging pack of 
teen-agers who pursue him. As staged by 
Gower Champion, the show is fresh, play- 
ful, lustily breezy. With Chita Rivera, 
Dick Van Dyke, Kay Medford. 

Duel of Angels. The last of Jean Girau- 
doux’s plays (adapted by Christopher 
Fry) is an ironic toast of farewell; cold 
champagne served by a cold, elegant hand. 
As an errant lady who convinces a too- 
pure Lucrece that she has been raped, Viv- 
ien Leigh is at her best. 

The Best Man. In a hectic political con- 
vention, Playwright Gore Vidal shuffles 
his cardboard characters with dexterity, 
but since no issue is ever mentioned, they 
could just as well be competing for the 
presidency of a cement company. 

Toys in the Attic. A ne’er-do-well comes 
into money, distressing the women who 
have fed him—and fed on his weakness. 
Playwright Lillian Hellman writes with all 
her old astringency, and the actors—Jason 
Robards Jr., Maureen Stapleton, lrene 
Worth, Anne Revere—are excellent. 

The Tenth Man. Paddy Chayefsky’s 
thoroughly original exercise in exorcism. 

The Miracle Worker. William Gibson's 
dramatization of Helen Keller's child- 
hood is memorable theater, largely be- 
cause of the rousing performances of Patty 
Duke and Anne Bancroft. 


Off Broadway 


Henry IV, Part 2. The Phoenix Theater 
proves that the adventures of Falstaff, 
Prince Hal and Mistress Quickly deserve 
more attention than they generally get. 

The Prodigal. In one of the season's 
most original works, Playwright Jack 
Richardson turns the Orestes legend into a 
mocking, modern statement. 

The Balcony. To France's Jean Genet, 
the world is a great, squamous bordello, 
and his play argues with convincing irony 
in support of this notion. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Affair, by C. P. Snow. The eighth 
novel in the author's projected eleven- 
volume cycle on Britain's New Men uses 
a scientific scandal to set off a typically 
reflective, genteel—and slow-moving—dis- 
cussion of one of the dilemmas of power: 
how to judge not, yet still do justice. 

Venetian Red, by P. M. Pasinetti. The 
canals of Venice are mocking mirrors of 
human folly in this wry first novel, whose 
author weaves his comments on Italy into 
a tale of two fascinating families. 

Food for Centaurs, by Robert Graves. 
In a remarkably varied collection of 
poems, essays and stories, joyfully can- 
tankerous Author Graves goatfoots it, in 
his words, at “full-speed in the wilder 
regions of my own, some say crazy, head.” 

The Sign of Taurus, by William Fifield. 
A curious novel in which the astrological 
notions of an old Polish countess are 
mixed with exuberant descriptions of Mex- 
ico’s sights and sounds; the result, happily, 
is a triumph of Mexico over metaphysics. 

The War Memoirs of Charles de Gaulle: 
Vol. Il, Salvation 1944-1946. Written in 
bold, eloquent prose that serves as an ad- 
mirable carriage for the author's honesty 
and sense of destiny, this third and last 
volume of memoirs is a revealing testa- 
ment to the man and his country. 

The Leopard, by Giuseppe di Lampe- 
dusa. An ironic, moving, melancholy elegy 
to the last century’s aristocratic life—a 
major fictional creation, 

A Distant Trumpet, by Paul Horgan. 
The author sounds the charge across a 
well-described, wide-screen landscape as 
the U.S. cavalry once again pursues the 
Apache guerrilla Geronimo. 

The Roguish World of Dr. Brinkley, by 
Gerald Carson. A sparkling biography of 
the quack who became a millionaire with 
his radio-advertised promise that old men, 
through goat-gland implants, could be- 
come potent old menaces. 

The Kremlin, by David Douglas Dun- 
can. A superb photographic study. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Hawaii, Michener (1)* 
Advise and Consent, Drury (2) 
The Constant Image, Davenport (7) 
The Lincoln Lords, Hawley (4) 
Ourselves to Know, O'Hara (6) 
. Trustee from the Toolroom, Shute (3) 
. The Leopard, Di Lampedusa 
Clea, Durrell (5) 
Mrs. ’Arris Goes to New York, 
Gallico 
. Two Weeks in Another Town, 
Shaw (9) 


NONFICTION 


1. May This House Be Safe from Tigers, 
King (1) 

. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (2) 

The Law and the Profits, 

Parkinson (3) 

. The Enemy Within, Kennedy (4) 

Act One, Hart (7) 

I Kid You Not, Paar 

Grant Moves South, Catton (6) 

Born Free, Adamson (8) 

The Joy of Music, Bernstein 

. My Wicked, Wicked Ways, Flynn (10) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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FARTHER % 
FASTER) 


New entries in the race to fly farther faster: Monsanto’s 
chemically created lubricants designed to withstand the 
extremely high temperatures of advanced jet engine 
flight. Described by the U. S. Air Force as a major advance 
in fluids research, they are now under testing for future 
supersonic aircraft and spacecraft. Another example of 

how Monsanto moves on many fronts to serve you. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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